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| ibn years wifh'd to ereff a mapument «= 
of gratitude 10 that d:fintere efted Jriendſprp of 

yours, which, joined to your indefatigable cure 
and great fill in your fre die, Regen by fl 
Serving my "os to the furprize of ſome eminent | 


in the faculty, and perfictiy recovering her beyond 
the moſt ſanguine hopes of all | about b ber, . bas 


fince been continued on many occtfions 

warmly. exerted on my, behalf ; 1 till the 4 N. 
lication” of the following Sheets, I have 

met with a ſuitable opportunity. As T am Mien - 


fible this addreſs = wy «po you, Im conſerows —_ * 
it demands an apo it is not an offer- 
ing to the 2 wa ery, methinks that cere- 


mony ts leſs abſolutely re 77 Was I difpos'd to 
follow the beaten 4 * oy dedication, perhaps I 
could boaft as ample 15 to expatiate in, as 
any of my brethren ; but the features of the 


mind 


DEDICATION. 
mind are too delicate for my tauch, and would 


at once expoſe the defect hand, and in- 
jure the original ait. Like the painter of 
old then, I ſhall throw a veil over thoſe beauties 


which bafii my pen, and perhaps gain an enco- 
mium of judgment for what in reality is the de- 


Jon ayer. 
+ Whether theſe ſheets will 


furvive to poſterity is 
with me @ doubt ; ; for as they are „ Ef 


4 juvenile fancy, like immature productions of 
nature, they want that mellow wh dy ifite to 
recommend them to refined taſtes. But to me that 
zs of ſmall moment; for it will gratify my utmoſt 


. wiſhes, if they - —_— to the preſent ge- 


eration my gratitude favours, and con- 
. e. | 
fel with the ' greateſt efleem, - IDA 


SIR, Jag. ry Lit 
Your moſt obliged, * 
Ad moſt obedient nnn 
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029 

But ſay, how great that all creating Power 
Who bid the complicated Syſtem riſe ? 
Bid Anarch Chaos rule no more 

With intricate Perplexities. 

How great? when lo! obſervant of his will, 

Confuſion ceas'd; and Array ſtood ſtill ! 


"Vaſt, and beyond the cotmprehenſive/ thought 
Of man, with ev'ry heavenly Bléſfing gauche 


He pour d the Sun's congenial rayß; 

He will'd, th' amazing work was done, 
From darkneſs ſprung the glorious day, 
From night th' invigoratibg Sun. 
From eaſt to weſt he roll'd his living beam, 
And all creation wanton d in the gleam. 


He bid the vollyed thunder dreadful roll, 


And dart it's forky flames from pole to pole, 


To ſtamp a terror on the mind, 
And teach mankind how much they owe 
To God, unutterably kind, 


0 
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(3) 

That God [ for, ever: good for ever binn, 
Eſſential liſe, and uncreated mind, 1 
Who bid from time's 1 _y 

Eternity of bleflings riſm 51 
Bid virtue lovely ins; Four MH 
And ſhow'r whoſe bleſſings on the viſe. 
Bid warring elements compoſe their ſtrife, ' 
And ſtubborn atoms ſoften- into Life.” V7 


And yet rebellious to his mild FRY 
Ripe to revolt the hoſtile Nations ſtand ; 

With efforts impotent as age, 

With Sin from Hell's enormous vnd, 
They wake th' Almighty s dreadful rage, 
And forcibly extort their doom. 

He ſpake, the Heavens obedient pour their ſtore, 
And dwhelm the world U one tremendous ſhow r. 


But fob 9 denchd his melting breaft, 


The ſympathizing Parent ſtood confeſt ; 
\ When ſtrait another world aroſe, 
Another day it's ſplendors gave, 
To heal thoſe lamentable woes, | 
Which ſunk the former to the grave. 
The glorious rays of revelation ſhone, 
Which far eclips'd4he bright meridian Sun. 
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(4) 


Hence flow d that golden everlaſting ray, 
Which ſpeeds men onward to eternal day; 
That mild ineffable decree, 
The living ſunſhine of the breaſt, 
Which only wills us to obey, 
Then bids us be for ever bleſt : 
Which hails us onward to thoſe — of joy, 


Where ſorrows wound not, nor endearments 
cloy. 


Where- ever virtue rolls it's dimpling ſtream, 
There Pleaſure darts it's amicable beam; 
Together knit by bonds of love, 
Theſe twins from Heaven united came ; - 
In conſtant uniſon they move, 


Their intereſt and their end the ſame : 
Nor that c'er pour d it's beauties to the day, 
But this attendant gilds them with it's ray. 


2 ed in wr = 

The flaming ruby ſheds it's rayys; 
The Virgins ſwell melodious ſong, 

The beaming Di mond ſpreads it's blaze, 
Applauſe is paid by every tongue: | 

To make them happy in their pomp ain woc, 

But ah ! how vain the impotence of ſhne . 


La 


No— 'tis obedience to thoſe mild decrees, 
Whoſe ways are pleaſantneſs, whoſe Py are 
Peres; 

Tis this that gives the home- felt joy, 
That ſoftens every anxious care; 
Tis this that ſtops the labouring ſigh, 
And wipes the tender melting tear. 
Obey ; and no bleak ſtorm's unruly pow's 
Can cloud thy ſun, till time ſhall be no more. 


A3 


(6). 


La Belle Sauvage... 


Vrote in Wilifre abou che Year 14 


WAs, r eehte 
Venus ſlipt down incognita. 

Poets and Painters ſne was told, 

Flad with her Perſon made too balls: 
Each drew the Goddeſs to his fancy, 

Like Charlotte this, and that like Nancy. 

* Tho" near you miſs the mark, the cry'd, 
« I'll ſhew you an unerring guide. 

Then to a cot ſhe bent her way, 
Wherein a ſmiling infant lay; "TI, * 5 
In her own mould ſhe form'd the ee 
Till it reflected evry grace. 
She ſaw the dawn of Beauty riſe, 

And ſweetneſs ſparkle in her eyes 
Whilſt tender ſenſe, to charm the ra A 
Diffus'd 1 ſoftneſs oer the whole. DnB : 
Beneath her hands the likeneſs grew. 
Till Cupid's ſelf proclaim'd it true. 
Then ſent her forth each heart to ravage, 
And nam'd the dear deſtroyer S AvA GE. 


Fe”. ( 7) \ 
Te HA pe Y PAIR. - 
E E in yonder. nerd ore, 
Sacred to the = of 9 


Damon and his Phyllis ſporting ; S 
Phyllis and her Damon coutting. 2 1 * 


83 


* 
- \ 


— 
1 
* 


Damon happy in poſſeffing. oO. * 2 

Damon bleft, and Phyllis dene, f A 
See her lean upon His neck ; „ 
See him preſs her damaſk check: n 
Hand in hand they mutual an Il 
I am thine, and thou art mine. N 1 
Thro' the mazy walk of life 
Checquer'd o'er with care and 2 x 


We. each other will attend, © 
Be each other's faithful friend: © 
While remote from noiſe and folly, 3 
And dejected melancholy, r 
In a peaceful ſtraw-thatch'd cott, 
The world forgetting, and forgot, 
Pleaſure's: radiant ſun ſhall ſhine, ' 
Rich with bleſſings, thine and mine. 
While each dawning day ſhall riſe, 
Beaming forth cœleſtial joys ;  - 
Joys which brighter bloom diſplay | 
Than the brilliant Di'mond's ray; 
Joys which Heaven on us will pour, 
Till life's too fleeting ſcene is o'er. 
9 4 


(8); 


Ou the firſt hearing a, Y ouxG Lavy 
ſing with her Harpſicord. 


Song charms the a. and "Eloquence the Soul.” 
_ MI rox. 


My heart on each ſweet accent hung ; ; 

A- Voice ſo ſweet, a face ſo fair, 

That all my ſoul vas eye and car. 

And 'tho' ſhe; ceas d to play or ting, , 5 

My fancy fil was on the wing, 

I ſaw her, and I heard methought 

Still warbling each enchanting note. - | 
But tho our ears your muſick charms, 

Our hearts, my fair, your. beauty warms; 

Wit gives your voice ſuperior grace, 

And virtue conſecrates your {4 face... 
Bleſt with ſo many, joys in ſtore, 

The brighteſt,. ny mph could wiſh no more; 

No more could with the worthieſt . 

Than all chat ſtore of joys to gain. 

Truth, harmony y, and beauty meet, 

Ah love ! and make the Heav'n compleat. 

In that ſweet bond when charms unite, 

Each brightens: each, itſelf more bright. 

;.. FI the reſplendent orbs on high - 

Spread luſtre thro' the  ſpangled ſky ; 

But when we vie w the mingling blaze, 

We glow with rapture while we gaze. 


0285 : 
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ARENT of every dear alight, | 
Propitious bend thy rapid _ 
and join the ſacred throng ; © | 
Where Camus dimpling waters glide, 
And lave his ruſhy fringed fide, : 
Immortaliz din _— 118 


Deign from * ad -clad fairy cell, 
To bring thy powerful magic / ſpell, - 
And aid the muſe and me; wr 
While the advent'rous ſpreads her wing, 
And ſweetly tells me how to 
But chief to ſing of thee. 


Of thee her ſole delight and mine, 
Whoſe power can make all joys GOA 
Make majeſty a pain; N 
Or who can, like th' unbounded. ray; $7 
Shot from the God that wakes the 2 


Bid pleaſures riſe again. 


(a) 


"Tis thou that giy'ſt to beauty charms, 
The heaving breaſt, the ſnowy arms, 
The lilly-painted | neck ; 

"Tis thou that light'ft the brilliant eye, 
Which /dims radiance of the ſky ; : 
-Thou paint'ſt the bluſhing cheek. 


With thee. - As delight 8 „ 

We're pleas d amidſt bleak: Greenland 's ſnow, 
In Thu s fartheſt ile; N N 

With thee o'er burning ſands we tread, 

Nor gaping gulphs we fear, nor dread 
The monſters of the Nik. 


In black dblivict's elootity * 
Thou bid'ſt that bubble joy be loft, 
And ſudden horrors reign; 
Thou damp'ſt the pageantry of ſtate, 
The fleeting tranſports of the great, 
And giv'ſt the monarch pain. 


No ſoft delight can ſooth to reſt, | 
The tumults warring in his breaſt, 
Or calm his labouring ſoul ; 


The flaming ruby palid grows, N 
No more the beaming di mond glows, 


ARPaASIA's charms appall. 


(x) 


In Porz's imfeprtal lay you ching, . 
Give HanDeL harmony divine, 


And Garrick mimic art 
You bid ſuch ſtrokes from HoGARTH riſe, 
7 navi each beholder's eyes, 05 in P * 


Vou can, be: you deign, wh og 2 
Make ſmalleſt, loweſt objects rn n 1 | 
And raiſe the vulgar: throng; - 

Then deign, thou genius of my lays, - 22 
To crown this tribute with the praiſe 


Of 1 kad 1 of 


The L OVE: R. 8 Seine, 
Ser to Maſt * by Mr. Ofen. 


HE joyous, birds on ev'ry ſpre r, 
Now. warhle forth their amorous lay ; 
Each fings to gain his conſort's ear, 
And all falute the new-born year. 
While burſting gems with lively green, 
Enrich afreſh each verdant ſcene, a. 
New muſick animates the grove, 
And ev'ry So the” voice of love. 


93113 1. i \ 


1 the God of 5 


Awakes them with his genial ray. 

With his my Pnonzx's power may vie, 
To glad the ſoul, and chear the eye. 
Blich as the birds, gay as the grove 
When with the charming maid I rove: 
Like it I'd look, like them I'd fing, 
Her preſence only makes my ſpring. 


1:98 bear fl ahn nuf 
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With a 2 — y. I * t tell cena name 


dcn; 13 J10 f. | 
Be mine the white men, — the eos 
ſwain, 
They're moſt like my paſſion, quite * from 
all ſtain; 
Befide they're an 8 how time paſſes here, 
For the hours are all white when my charmer | 
is near. 
Whene er the dice from her fair fingers the 
twirl'd, 
She'd (what ſhe deſerves) the beſt luck i in the 
world. ; 
His play was all artleſs and plain like his love; 
No wonder he made many a ble at each move z 
But ſhe 700k him ſo oft, and ſhe held him ſo faſt, 
He was ſure to continue her own till the laſt. 
Each blow made him ſure, yet ſhe doubl'd each 
blow, - 
"Twas Sices to Aces, ſhe conquer'd each throw. 
« I wonder how fortune can love fo to teaze one 
Come to me, faid the muſe, and III tell you. 
the reaſon, . 
| 59 


( 


(4) 
Vou folks that read latin ma y know in a trice, 
They the Ace calld the „and Ve- 
nus the Sice. ö 
g wonder chat Venus (50 now theſe names are 
known) ASD | 
Should ſo oft be wich her ell 70 ; took them 
24 for one. - 
But why comes the Dogftar fo oft to my part?” 
To point out tlie flame you feel n your | 
heart. 
Kind fortune, or rather dear nymph, change the 
throw, 
Let me have the Venus white you learn to glow, 
Kind fortune relenting affents to my pray'r, - 
Be could I gain that of the dear cruel fair) 
"throws are all chang'd, and I triumph in 
turn, 
But fof a more glorious triumph I burn; 
The ſweet kiſſes 1 got which we ſtak d on each 


part, 
Tho I got the ſweet kiſſes, tara. 


At my tack Cupid laugh'd, and cry'd don t be 
miſtaken, 


Tho the Gammon you've gain'd, it ſhall ne's 


ſave your Bacon. > 


2 vv & 
2 —.— \ 1a 
een erat in vow dumanols cin, amn. , 


Raderet Per. ſat. 3.1. 49. © 4:4 


* + Vid, Kennet's antiq. g— Jun. — Interp. ad Mart. 14 14. 


(is) 
'Tis in vain by the help of the Dice you ſubdue, 
She'll Kill be your miſtreſs whate'er you can do. 
Thus heroes of old n 
in war, 9 4 ö 
Their triumphs . ap bexe a Ge in ther 
car. 1 
Your vict'ry behold my für 8 Arten 
The ſlave and his laurels are both at yout fect. 
Have pity while thus at your mercy he lies, 
Chain'd faſt by your ſenſe, ene... 


your eyes. 
To make them hes own RoME encountet'd the 
brave, 2140 


Brought low to re tag, ali | fabdu' * to 
n 

Like her uſe your pow'r, our joys to improve, 

Let the courſe of this game, leer the or 
of my love: 

Out of my heart and y peace at tio bit Iam 

But twou d be a fine Gammon to win your's at 
laſt. 6 819 i L | 


py 
- 8 * 
x * 


. — Et fibi conſul, 1 
Ni _ Curra Servus portatur coden. 7 
Sat. 10. 


(16) 
er 


FAIL gentle Sleep! by Heav'n defign'd, 
| To ſooth the tempeſts in the mind, 
130! And cloſe the tear-ſwoln Eye; 
Thy balmy wings around me ſpread, 
* Mozentus hover o er my head, 
And pleaſe with mimic * 


Ses ell Creation grateful jon, 
To offer homage to thy Shrine, 


Obedient to thy ſway; | | 

| Who ftop'ſt mad paſſion's wild carreer, 

2 Who lull'ſt to reſt pale-ey'd deſpair, 
And driv'ſt ſad grief away. 


From thee the Pris ner and the Slave, 
Some downy-winged Tranſports have, 
_— GO reſpite from their pain ; 

Thou firſt in ſlumbers ſeal'ſt their Eyes, 

Then bidd'ſt ideal Viſions riſe, 

To eaſe their galling chain. 


When nature's wearied out with toil, 
If thou but deign auſpicious ſmile, 
And claſp her to thy breaſt : 
Her wearied Spirits active glow, 
No ſtupid lethargy they know, 
|  Refreſh'd with balmy reſt. 


Rp}. 
The feather d Songſters of the groves, 
That warb' ling tell their harmleſs Be, 
FCorbear at night their notes 
But when the roſ y-finger'd morn, N 


Unfolds the gems that deck the thorn, 
They wake and ſwell their ben 5 


Unhappy They * torn yew woe, 

Thy ſovereign cordial ſeldom know, 
But wake to endleſs care; Ait 

Who ſeldom cloſe the brim- full Eye, 

Whoſe boſoms heave the labouring figh, 
And groan beneath deſpair. 


But bleſt with Thee all ſorrows ceaſe, 
All boiſt rous ſtorms are huſh'd to peace, 
| And ſtill as filent death; 
When baffled art and IM; fail, 
Thou over ſickneſs can'ſt prevail, 
And ſtop the paſſing breath. 


(18) 
The DISAPPOINTMENT. 


ON did AxrAsIA's blooming charms 
engage | | 

The ſofteſt wiſhes of my tender age, 

In love's ſweet dalliance mutual joys we prov'd, 
ARPASIA I, and I ArPas1a lov'd. 

Three ſummer ſuns our fond endearments 
knew, 

While budding joys to AE: raptures grew: 
Three ſummer ſuns with brighteſt rays ſurvey d 
Perfection beaming round the lovely maid 
Survey d thoſe charms where melting ſweetneſs 


movd, 


Which judgment temper'd, and which ſenſe 
improv'd. 
Mean while with pleaſing dreams of future joy, 
Too ſtrong, to leſſen, and too pure to cloy, 
Hope flattering hope! our boldeſt wiſhes fed, 
And kindlieſt ſtars their gentleſt influence ſhed. 
But ah how vain ! fate atm'd the deadly ſtroke, 
And all our hopes of glaſſy eſſence broke. 
Our thoughts alaſs ! of promis'd bliſs made void, 
And all our rare felicity deſtroy d. 
So ſome fair ſtructure rais d by Jones s art, 
Which pleas'd at once and raviſh'd ev'ry heart, 
Sinks to the carth in ſome ill-fated hour, 
A ruin now a ſtately pile no more. 


(1g) 
The WISH. 


IVE me, ye Gods, a calm retreat, 
Far from the buſtle of the great, 
From empty pomp and noiſe ; 
Where envy weaves deſtructive tolls, 
Where malice baſks in dimpling ſmiles, 
And ſmiling —— moſt deſtroys. 


Give me alone content to know, 
Content our richeſt bliſs below, 

Which gilds the orient morn : 
Content, which heals the wounds of pain, 
Which yields a cordial for diſdain, 

For infamy, and ſcorn. | 


Tho' ſtruck from honour's loftieſt tread 
Down to misfortune's pooreſt ſhed 
By proud oppreſſion's frown ; 
Like yon perch'd wood-lark void of care 


I'd ſing my ſorrows into air, 
Or give them to a CROWN, 
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(20) 
WROTE UNDER 
, | A 8 
L AD 7 PICTURE. 
P vain thoſe mingling tints ambitious glow, 
To emulate the fair AxPASTA's charms, 


Een * CaRLo's ſofteſt touch wou'd fail to ſhew 
That face, which living ſenſe informs. | 


'Tis not enough that charms enrich the frame, 
Or ſtrong reſemblance crowns the painter's art, 
Pigmalion's fate by ſome celeſtial flame 
Muſt wake to life, and deifie each part. 


- 
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* Canto Marat gloried in the nickname of Dolcatelli, given | 
him by his cotempotaries, on account of the ſoftneſs of his 
Paintings, 
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(er) % 
RURAL HAPPINESS: 


rt Mr wy 
E NCE moaping melancholy! pid pray; 
Enormous birth of black Coeytus flood, | 
And nurs'd by ſtealth-ſuck d blood W 
'Mongſt ghaſtly fights and, ſcenes -unholy.; 2 4 of 
Waſte the lazy, lagging. hours, f. 275 'P 


Where darkneſs viſible expands her wing, 0 
And birds ill-boding ſing ; De via 91 * 
There joyn ſelf-gnawing care, 3nd } A 


Aſſociate too with pale deſpair, ? 

Sequeſter d from all joy-creating powers. 

See, in yonder ſacred grove 1 RN 
Form'd for ſcenes of mirth and love, 13 
Where Ivies with a cloſe embrace. ... 
The Oaks their ancient huſbands bleſs, 
Nymphs and ſwains a joyful train 
In mazy circles tread the plaim. 
While Calin Clout in aukward meaſure 1 
Tunes his oaten pipe of pleaſure. Fr Hörl T 
See them hop and dance, and play 
Void of ſorrow blith and gay 


While their eyes untaught by art 

Speak the language of the heart ; 

While ſimplicity and truth 

Heighten ev'ry charm of youth ; 

And the lips unſkill'd in guile 

Speak amorous thro' a melting ſmile 
B 3 


( 22) 
While their hearts with raptures melt, 
Raptures beſt by peaſants felt. 
Come, my FLox1o, come alone, 
Let us joyn the hoppy throng ! 
Let us fly ambition's haunts, 
Where fawning adulation cants. 
To the country let us haſte; 
There partake the ſweet repaſt 
Of cordial friendſhip ; in ſome vale 
Far from noiſy pomp we'll dwell, 
And when inclination moves 
Share the joys the country proves : 
Or if contemplations wings 
Waft our fouls to nobler things, 
Knit in friendſhip's ſacred tye 
Together to her ſhrine we'll fly; 
There with Bee-like ſkill explore . 
The richeſt ſweets in all her ſtore; 
And in memory's magazine 2 
Hoard our luxury of gain. 
Then return, and in our cott 
Trace the mazy turns of thought; 
And with Ant-like zeal prepare 
Mental food for all the year. 


RF” 
A VALENTINE's Noszcav. = 


E Flow'rs that earlieſt deck the ſpring, 
Ariſe before my ProeBe's view; 

And, aided by the truths I ſing, 

Tell her how ſhe reſembles you. 


Emblems of modeſt, pure, and fair, 
Ye Snowdrops, hang your pearly heads ; 
Ye Vi'lets breathe her t rr, 
Blend both the colours of your beds. 


Faint are your glories to her face, fo 
Leſs ſygget your odours than her breath; 
$hort are your charms, and every grace 
Shall quick be fvallow'd up in death, 


PF 


Then boaſt * that the lovely maid | 
Vou rival, tho' you pleaſe the eye; 
Your meaner beauties ſoon muſt fade, 

Her fairer virtues ne er can die, 
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ron 
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HOU bright refulge nt Orb of hw” 
Diffuſive ſhed thy <a" at ray, 
And wake the roſeate dawn ; 
Diſpel the vapours of the night, 
Ambitious ſpread that glorious light: 
Thou gain'ſt from Tyree IN Ons. 


From night's dark womb auſpicious riſe, - 
Bid flcepy 1 nature ope her eyes | 
And pour the homage due; 

Bid her with proſtrate awe . 
The wonders of AL MICRHTY Pow'r, 


By thee diſplay d to view. 


Wonders with ſuch immenſeneſs fraughht, 
As far excelling human thought 

As thine the taper's ray ; 
As far beyond Conception's ken, 


As is th' ArmicuTY FATHER men, 
ETERNITY a day. 


(6259. 


rom light our nobleſt joys, we Ein „ 

he living verdure of the plain, _ 
The azure of the ſkies; + | 

n vain the brilliant Di mond es e 7 | 


In vain the rich Carnation bows _ 
If light envelop'd lies. 


* 2 


ot earth alone, but air and ſea 
Partake the bleſſings pour d by _ $01 * 
And feel thy TY beam; | can't 
hou ſwel'ſt the feather d ſorigſters throat, h 
hou glad'ſt the ſealy tribe, that * Nu! 
And gambol in the fiveam:” | 


Zut chief of all the fair ones praiſe 
The bleſſing of thy kindly rays, 
Thy influence benign ; 
Thou beauty s beſt and chiefeſt friend, 
o thee in gratitude they bend, 

And croud thy f Wan ſhrine, 


"Tis thou that giv'ſt "as power to charm, 
To beat the ſoft, the ſweet alarm, 

And raviſh every heart ; 

Thou giv'ſt their charms the richeſt fluſh, 
The Lilly's white, the Roſe's bluſh, 
Beyond the happieſt art. 


(26) 


What tho' Arrasra's lovely face 
Boaſt cv'ry captivating grace, 

And each endearing charm ; 
How vain; alaſs! if not ſurvey d, 
Her elegance of form's diſplay d, 
To move with foft alarm. 


Whatever pleaſures mortals know 
From thy extenſive influence flow, 

Thou ſource: of all delight; 
Thy dancing beams around us play, 
And on the eye-ball pour the day, 
'  Magnificently bright. 


„ 
The IN CONSTANT. 


T ONG Damon gaz d on Ces charms, 
Fraught with a fond deſire; 3 

Oft had he preſs d her in his arms, 

And fed the latent fire, 


His heart confeſt the fair ſupreme, 
And vow'd eternalc love; 

Nor could he een ſo much as dream 
The fickle thing wou'd rove. 


Away ſhe goes; (alaſs! poor maid!) 
Will abſence cool his flame? 

To others muſt his vows be paid, 
While you remain the ſame? 


At firſt he griev'd the mighty loſs, 
In time leſs anxious grew; 

Till eaſy grown beneath the croſs ; 
« No more (he cry'd) is due. 


« 'Tis true, I loy'd you, thought you fair, 
et fair are others too; 
& You're gone, tis fitting they ſhould ſhare 
An heart not 411 for you.” 


I 
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Thus thought the doubtful, wav'ring ſwain ; 
In youthful bloom array d 
CHLoRIs appears upon the plain ; 


He views the lovely maid, 
4 


Quick theo his frame the light ning ran, 
His ſoften'd heart was movd; © 


An infant paſſion how began ; | 
He gaz'd, ” gh d — be lov'd. 


Well 


ſhe (he thought) was ee fair, 
Now ſure he ne er could change; 

His fickle heart was fixt on her, 

Nor muſt it longer range. 


She was the pleaſure of his life, 
His ſweeteſt, greateſt bliſs; 

And ſuch ye powers | but ſuch a wife, 
Was all his heart could wiſh. 


Yet ſee how frail a mortal mind ! 

By frequent fight his ſmart 
Was ſomewhat eas'd, his flame declin'd, 

Indifference feiz'd his heart. 


From Cuzorrs Celia bere the prize, 
Nor would the rover ſtay, 

But caught by bright "Liſetta's eyes, 

To her it flies away. 


=. 
There fixt indeed as yet it flays; 
Tet boaſt not, nymph, tis thine 
Stay but a while, the next fair face 
Will make thee too reſign. 


As fleeting. forms the mirror finn. 
Each beauty ſtrikes his mind. 


Like eddies curling thro* the ſtream 
Which leave no trace behind,  _ 


( 30) 
Thus the AEOLIAN HARP. 


INVENTED 
By Mr. OS WAL D. 


IREAT Memnon's Harp, as Poets ſay, 
Breath d ſounds at touch of Titans Tr 
And rayiſh'd ev'ry mortal ear 
With muſick, ſuch as Gods might hear; 
We ſcarce believe the tale when told 
By Nilus, fabling bard of old, 
But think the beams of falſhood play'd. 
Around the Poet's roving head. 


But ſee this frame of OswarD's art; 
With nobleſt chords it ſooths the heart, 
And to the ſofteſt touch of air, | 
Breaths ſounds which charm the raviſh'd ear, 

Then ceaſe, nor heſitate to own 

The wond'rous truth by Nilus ſhewn ; 
For OswaLD's frame we hear and view 
With Rapture, tho we know it true. 


(31) 


The 8 C o L D. 


A Bontrogus se. 


To the Tune of My Par is Lover gay, &c. 


Y jade is brawny, brown, and tough, 

A flattern, black, and muddy 

With face of braſs, and ſkin of buff, 
That like bull-beef is ruddy. 


Broad is her ſtride, her gait a reel, 
Her tongue a nine days wonder; 
Noiſy as clack of water-mill, 
Loud as a clap of thunder. 


Bright as the dull, thick glaſs her eyes, 
That ſafely bottles up good liquor; 
Dim as the Trav'ller far off ſpies _— 
A ruſh-lightin a et wicker,; | 


Her pimpl'd, purply-glowing noſe | 
Shines with a greater luſtre, 

Than the ripe, ſwelling, red grape ſhews _ 
In a large roſy cluſter. 


(32) 


Laſt night when I came home too late, 

The- proud imperious huſſy 

Crack'd in a rage my harmleſs pate, 
And told me I was, bouzy. 


Rogue, villain, . raſcal from her tongue 

Flew thick as hailſtones rattle: 

he din was like the trumpet ſtrong, 
That founds th' alarm to battle. 


1 muſt, " I will aſſume A. n . 

i She's gone too far to bear it. 
II try if this ſtout cudgel can 

Beat down .that lofty Spirit. F. 


— IEC 


* ER 


or to her thunder I'll add Min, 
And give her for her chatt ring, 

What ne'er was yet apply'd in vain, 
A ducking-ftool —— a wat' ogy 


Tis done alaſs ! but all in vain, 
I ſee there's nought can cure her. 
Come take her, death, and eaſe my pain; 
What mortal can endure her ? 


2. 
” hey 
* 

: 


Or if this cannot granted be, 5 
Come, prithee, ecaſe denying; 5 e * 

Een leave the jade, and come for me; 
To live with her is dying. 


(.33) 
ate pon, tle P E A G E. 
- Goncluded at ' AIX LA CnAPBLLE: 


An Exunciss wrote at Wal 


7, Joun's ce CAMBRIDGE. = 


A”, laſt again eumwutuous war is volep; A 
** NY ne Re Ny — $ 
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In ey hr Shs 5h radiant pleaſure Fung 

And roſy tranſport kindle on each brow. . 
Be others charm'd with thick-embantted plains, 

Where inextinguiſhable' Fury reigns . 

Whoſe ſouls 1 ting glow with martial 7 

e 
And long to join where warring Hoſts engage J 
Ardent to mingle in the doubtful day, 


Who thirſt for fame where WILLIAM Points 
the way. © | 


Far other ſcenes my humble ſoul invite 
Than purple plains, or deſolating fight; 
Such ſcenes as theſe to me be only, known 

Buy breathing paint or animated ſtone ; | 
Let Tyrian colours mark th' enſanguin'd plain, 
And W1LL1am bleeding on the rapid Mayne: 
Shew there a CLAYTON glorious in his blood, 

And bravely falling for his Re $ Wow» 


W 


(34) | 

And here let G ox OE tremendous whelm the foe, 

While conqueſt hangs on each deciſive blow. 

In GrxanTa's ſhades where ſcience ſpreads 
her reign, | 

Where virtue pours a balm for ev'ry pain ; 

Far from the noiſy buſtle of the court, 

Where gilded care, and fickly pomp reſort ; 

Where fawning envy weaves deſtructive toils, 

And brooding malice baſks in dimpling ſmiles ; 

There let me ſteer along the tide of time, 

Few rugged waves, or mountain-ſurges climb. 

There let me view in fancy's guſhing eye, 

The friend of virtue, and of liberty: 

Let Grok ox appear majeſtically great, . 
Brave in the field, and wiſe in arts of ſtate; 
Diſpenſing bleſſings with a bounteous hand, 

At once the prince, and parent of the land. 

And now a proſpect crowds upon my thought, 

With every joy, with every bleſſing fraught. 

Here calmly- ſweet Tranquility is ſeen, 
And peace gay-ſmiling with celeſtial mein; 
There commerce ſpreads her wide - expanding 
ſail, 
Skims o'er the waves, and drives before the 
le: 
The 4 vonder tills the fruitful ground, 
And ſows new life into the fertile wound; 
While ſmiling tranſport revels in each eye, 
And all creation ſympathize in joy. 


(35) 
duch, Gxoxor, the bleſſings which thy hands 


beſtow, | 
That free to all in rich on flow. 
So genial Sol impartial pours his beams 


And gladden d nature wantons midſt the 
gleams. 
* ye powers your kindeſt influence 


And ſhow'r your choiceſt gifts on Gzorcrx's 
head: 


Make every day ſome fignal bleſſing bring, 
And bid each future age applaud BRITANNIA' $ 
king, p 
2 


veg (- 36 e200 
A DI A LO GUE, ; 
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D A N E 1 N G. 


In imitation of Paron, 


A Sage philoſopher (call d Nev). 

Met F RANK, a merry friſking Vlade, 
No matter where, or how, or when, | 
But thus the Dialogue began. 

Prithee, FRanx, leave theſe idle fancies, 

You're always gadding after dances ;. 

A man of literature and parts 

Should have recourſe to nobler arts : 

For were your heels as light as cork, 

Sure they would never do your work, 

While dullneſs like a lump of lead, 

Her throne had ſeated in your head. 

Come, would you cure this ſtrange Vagary * 

Let fancy trip it like a Fairy ; 

Jigg briſkly on poetic feet, 

And juſt Parnaſſian meaſures beat. 

To ſuch the ſacred Nine would play, 

While ſiſter Graces ran the hay. 
Or check this whim, or change it's courſe, 
And mount the Pegaſean horfe ; 


(3). 
Amble with ſmooth-paced ep ns; .. 3 
The flowery. paths of tuneful ſong; 
Or are you for. 4 nobler dance DN 
Majeſtic in heroics | pranc "20 
Curvet and bound in f piightly lyric, 
Or take a leap. in panegyric, _. 2 ; 
Bold as the. artiſt on the cord, 
And neck or nothing be the word. 1 5 ; 5 : - A 
Soon as the ſage had. ccas to chide, e 
FRANK gayly ſmil'd, and thus FR 
True Np, in dancing I take 2 8 Page oy 
But who can ſay tis out of meaſure? . _ ; 
Time too I'm always for regarding, Ee 
Or think the dance not worth a e ci 
Your remedy is good, n b x 
But I can 2 no need of one. „ 
Severer ſtudies while we may,  ___ 
Tis wiſe to ſeaſon with more gay. 
Briſk France, when join d to ſober Hein, 


1 i hs Dos. * 
$8 0 


Beſt forms the happy - temper d man; 
Voung mirth, and old dame Grave, her e 
Like light, and ſhade, ſet off each other. 
Shall work and pleaſure all be ta en 1 
Front Our One to load che brain? s 3dT 
Each'in his way , as briſ as hae. 
Your legs and a arms woüld take it ill, n ** 
Were he employ d. and they lay * 28 


O7 
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(38) 

Were they debarr'd their friſking tricks, 

While he could ſport in rhyming freaks. 

The dancers are more juſt than you, 

They give each limb it's proper due; 

The legs, and their allies the arms 

An equal ſtrength and vigour warms; | 

Nay Numſcull's ſelf partakes the pleaſure, 

He nods, and ſmiles, at every meaſure. 
Beſides,” without their friendly aid 

What would become of graver head ? 

Why he muſt think, ach, ſleep — what then ? 

Then he muſt ſleep, ach, think again. 

For ever dance the ſame dull round 

To his own fancy's jingling ſound ; 

Like ſquirrel in his cage of wire, 

For ever climbing, never higher. 

This may, perhaps, be true, (cry'd Ned) 

But yet (and then he ſhook his head) 

What good can come of cutting capers ? 

Suppoſe it only cur d the vapours, 

(Szys Fx ARK) or could our cares appeaſe, 

Our taught to move with graceful eaſe. 

* Yet more, inſtructive emblems grace 

The artful windings of each maze ; 


The antients conſidered daneing as a kind of filent - poetry, 
end 8 graceful expreſſion of the paſſions ; to learn which, the move- 
ments of the Dancers were  exefully ſtudyed by the Grecian 

Vid. Auer. poet. —— $ympos, L. X. 
Arnzx. Deipnos, L. I. 


r 

Wiſdom and virtue in diſguiſe 
Lye there to catch unthinking eyes 

And thro' thoſe windgws which they Bod, 

Steal in, and faſten on the mind. | *. 

Eben ſcience too from this gay movement, 

Is capable of much improvement. 

Could at a ball th' aſtronomer 
Suppoſe each ſhining belle a ſtar; 
There might he view in fancy's eye 

* Thoſe orbs that dance around the ſky, 

The various figures of the dance 

Beſides can EvcL1D's art advance 

For ſure the couples there one ſees, 

May ſerve to ſtand for A's and B's ; 

If fo, from thence a good projector, 

Might learn a mathematic lecture. 

From argument proceed we now, 

Our learn'd authorities to ſhew ; _ 

As lawyers from their common places, 

Cite ye their precedents and caſes, ie 

With flates that breath'd a martial air, 

Stern Sparta's offspring danced to war; 

And thought their fears would ne er give leiſure - 
+ To cowards then to keep the meaſure ; | 

For while they advanc'd in equal chime, | 

None but the brave cou'd dance in time. 


Pina calls AroLLo, The Davcine king of ſplendor. L. 1. 

+ Acz31laus being aſk d why the Lacedemonians began their 
engagements with a concert of flutes, anſwer d, To diſtinguiſh - 
cowards.” PLuTAazca. Apothegm. Lacon. 


# — 3 
+ 1 * 


And when the Roman Prieſts of is: > Wi: 
In arms perform d their ſolemn farce; 
The feſtive claſh of ſhields among & 
* Great-ScxP1o led the dance along 


Are you content? Or ſhall I quote 


Authors of more than common note? 
Who all in my defence appear, 
From + Homex's ſtrain, to La fa 
Nay * SocxATEs, and ++ PLATO too, 
Philoſophers as wiſe, as you. = I 


Conſpire to ſtrengthen my. aſſertion, get's 
And praiſe my favorite diverſion. 


re 


Should you antiquity conteſ t, 


And reliſh modern authors beſt; © 
++ Old Scr. has bragg d, that all your lyrics 
Were nothing to his dancing Pyrrbics. 


1 
ES —_ 4 1 n 4 Seal N 


_ 1 þ _ — 


„Scirio Arkfendüs, ohe of - the order named” dali la 


Saliende) from their dancing, which was accompanied with ſing- 
ing the Saligre, and a good entertainment, as appears 
from the Dapes aliarts, of Hoxace : a kind of jovial rites, that 
are often praftiv'd in modern times by both Sexes, but without 
anySther "Arm than: nature has given the fair, or at leaſt with 
ſome brought out of the Yardrobe inſtead of the Magaxine. 
+ 11.140. xviii. Op rss. viii. + De Saltatione. 4 


** In a pom aſcribed to him ſays, * * belt Dancins * K f 


« the BrRavesT Min." 

Aru. U.S... ++ De Raeus. 1 V.. fb 

tt Scat1iesr the elder tells us, by his dancing in — 
he made the Emperor Max IuIL IAV cry. This lad was either 
bord or rock'd in t, of mail. Foetie. L. 1. J. 11. 


. Das moblie 


. 
1 


1 


(4rd 
moſt in my liſt you ll { 
An e * Dean, a French + Ab b. 
Thus has each age, and every nation, 
oncurr'd to vindicate my paſſion. 
Aſter this long Harangue (friend N xp, 
hen he had gaped, and 2 his bead) 
Oped his wiſe mouth te make 1 ', 
But held (1 Rear my reader cry) . 
What can we learn from all this chat 
Of Nxp ſaid this, and Fx nk" ſaid" that? 
A tale in vetſ& without a moral, u 
Like Bells upon a Baby's coral; 
With idle, empty, Jingling . 
* While all the ſenſe is loſt in rhimes,”, _... 
ell — leſt you think me too remiſs; 3 Po 
y moral then in ſhort is this: 
That nothing. s Surtful + uſed in reaſon, 3 
Ind each e has it's Heat. 1 


| 


2 


” 2 ; j . \< of : 5 0 
0 - 4 5 * 7 75 0 ; S ; 


* See DeLany's Tra in defence of Davis une 
before the ark. 5 | 

+ Monſieur Bonns nemoite ur l Pr "Mem, ary x 
cient. Tom. 2 32 828 
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Gy 
Upon the Fifth of N OVEMB E R. 
ä An Exxzxc1s2 wrote 
At ST, Joun's College, CAMBRI DGE. 
\ENIUS of liberty! inſpire 

„ G infant muſe wich heav'nly fire, 
AX | And deign to ſtrike the ftring ; 
; Deſcend with all thy treaſures fraught, 
Illumine each bewildred thought, 
And teach me how to ſing. 


Teach me to fing BRITANNIAꝰs ſtate; 

Pluck d from the jaws of cruel fate 
By ſome ſuperior hand ; 

Some hand, that ſnatch'd her from the tomb, 

Averted Ar Brown's threatned doom, 
And faved a ſinking land. 


o 
— 
on 


— — 
- 


Long ſought proud Rome, Bx1TANNIA's foe, 
To ſtrike 2 dire, decifive blow, 
And cruſh at once her all; 
Long, long ſhe meditating lay, 
Hid like a mole from face of day, 
Brooding o'er ALBIOx's fall. 


(43) 

At length the fatal day was come, 

Fixt by deſpotic power and Rome, 
To deal deſtruction round; © 

gen lo! a pure enlivening ray, | 

Oped the glad eye-lids of the day, 

With joy and ſafety crown'd. 


orth from the womb of thickeſt night, 

Unveil'd and clear to mortal fight, _. 
The deadly treaſon broke; ,. 

Kind heaven it's ſaving hand apply'd, 

Made all her machinations void, 

And daſh'd the tyrant's yoke. 


At firſt thro' AlL BTox terror ran, 
Amazement made each viſage wan, 
And horror ſeiz d the whole; 
At length, wiſh'd change ! tumultuous joy 
Extatic revel'd in each eye, 
And ſwell'd each raptur'd ſoul. 


BrtTANNIA ſmiling ſpurn d her foe, 2 
Indignant view'd the baffled blow, 

And all her efforts vain ; | 
Triumphant now ſhe graced her throne, 
While papal powers ſubmiſſive own, 

And hug the galling chain. 


(499) 
And may they, eil fubmiſſve own, 


They borrow, from BRITANNIA's . 


The lives they, now. enjoy; 


May tyrants and tyrannic pow 
Thoſe poiſon' di dregs of nature's. ſtare, 


No more our Peace deſtroy. | 


While . tes plorioully great, 
An happy ppy ſtate! 
| Shall — Fey and free; oy 
With every htheft blefling crown'd, 


For liberty and peace renown'd, 
And happy GeoxGx in thee. 


146) | 
n% Pot» & 


An Imitatio cg c he" twenty third Ode of 
; of the fftſt Böck bf HoxAcx. 


Vitas" E Hiriles me *fonilis{ Cuil ou &c. 
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EAR, PrnoEBE, w why ſo 
When f 65, e dee a, 


You ſhun, me like the tremblin Tan” 


That anxious bôunds TE g the 
Startled at every genitl breeze, 
Which bond ar the r kk. 15 * 
No leſs vou "ſtart, iny 'hattiimg' fair, 
When love” 8 lott whither ſtrikes your ear: 
But chf Wh fer ea W move, 
That join to form the voice of love? 

Tamed by thoſe charhis that might ſlißdue 
The fierceſt of the ys" crew; '* 
Tho Tve oft laught at aitlsrows: Pain, 
I'm now become a very ain. 

Fear not to take e thy guide, 
To leave mamma 's beloved ſide; 

Ah ! melt within the warm embrace, 
And prove my arms à fitter place. 


\ "0 


(46) 
A S ON G, 


_ Upon the annua! Commemoration of 
ST. David's Day. 


By the WeLsu Fuzir zs. 


To the Tune of 
When Bz1T an firſt at Heav'n's Command. 
UARDIAN of Arion deſcend, 
glorious trophies here diſplay ; 
And Mars, thou God of war, attend, 
To celebrate this welcome day. 
Let martial mufick rend the ſpheres, 
And fame record the Fuzileers. 


When AL1on's cauſe to arms, 
And hoſtile troops invade her right ; 
Fired with the love of freedom's charms, 
They rouſe to glorious deeds in fight. 

Cho, Let, Kc. 8 


Not more th' immortal ſons of old, 
Led by Leonipas to war, 
Deſerv'd the enſigns of the bold, 

Or victory's triumphant carr. 

Let martial mufic rend the ſpheres, 
And fame record the Fuzileers. 


7 | 
THE D Se & 2D 
PEACEFUL RETIREMENT, 


EMOV'D from all the buſy frenes of life, 
Far in a northern vale's profound receſs, 
One darling child, and faithful wife, 
The happy pilgrim LLIus bleſs. 


Where TilPs meandring, welling waters play, 
Soft-gliding thro' the flower-enamel'd mea, 

Gay-ſparkling to the ſunny ray, 

Enrich d with every _ breed. 


At well-mark'd diſtance CE vIO T's ory head 
Crowns the luxuriant ſcene, well known I in 
tale; 
Where Pixxcr fought, whorg Dowor A bled, 
Whoſe fate poſterity bewail. 


There rich in richeſt ſtore, divine content, 

My Lz11vs paſs'd the evening of his life; 
Beneficent, - benevolent, - | 

From paſſion calm, unmoy'd by ftrife. 


The dawn his garden's grateful toil employ'd ; 
From every weed inſtructive morals roſe ; 
Emblems how vice ſhould be deſtroy d, 
Emblems how vice ſpontaneous grows. 


(48) 


Meanwhile the ſolemn hel! call'd forth to pray r, | 
The. good old man his pious reverence paid, | 


« nvoked th Almighty Father's care, 
_ His care and bt Ag gangs aid, 


As no 33 paſſion” $ ang Fuer r 
Diſturb'd the calm tranquility within, 

He fearleſs ſaw th' approaching hour 
Of death, _undaunted, and ſerene. bis 


For ah! too, an the fatal arrow ſped; 
Too ſoon my friend returns to kindred day: 


Yon bell, fad herald of the dead ! 
Proclaims him ſnatch' d Vn. 


The * mourn; his wit 0 darling child 


* Weep Lzx1vs now no mice, tho taught to 
bear 

With patient reſignation mild 

Affliction's ſharpeſt, keeneſt ſpear, 


Tho' the cold chambers of the filent tomb 
| Contain the corruptible part, his clay; 
His pious memory will bloom, 
His tomb be bleſt for aye. 


( 49.) 
o. ARP As IA. 


HILE Chhe's beauties bloom in PRxrox's 
lays, WITS 
And Granville's numbers flow to Mira's 
praiſe; SOT | 
To fair ARPASIA let me pour a ſong, 
Soft as her charms, and as her reaſon ſtrong. 
When mellowing tints are ranged in vivid 
glow, | | | 
And ſoftening lines unite in graceful row ; 
Till from the canvaſs ſtarts the lovely mein, 
With looks that almoſt ſpeak a ſoul within : 
How keen the rapture which dilates the breaſt ? 
How dear the fair idea there expreſt ? 
But when in life the fair perfection charms, 
And vital heat th' ideal work informs; 
As when the ſun in fierce, collected ray, 
Pours on the view the living beams of day ; 
Struck with the ſtrong effulgent ſtream of light, 
Each dazzled eye forgets the ſenſe of ſight : 
So on th' aſtoniſh'd mind th' angelic form 
Darts in full blaze the bright reſiſtleſs charm ; 
When in ARPASIA's finiſh'd air we trace 
Each meaning beauty, and each living grace. 
D 


LS 
Where richeſt crimſon blends with pureſt 
white, 
And both each elegance of form unite z 


Where decent mirth with mild diſcretion joins, 


And truth with ceurtly complaiſance combines; 


Where modeſty, the fair one's richeſt charm, 


Softening each grace, endears the brighteſt form: 


Where the calm ſoul enjoys ſerenity, 

And beams good nature thro' th' expreſſive eye 
That eye, which ſmiling ſparkles like her wit, 
That dimpling ſmile inimitably ſweet ; 
Where innocence, and tenderneſs conſpire 

To win eſteem, and kindle to defire ; 
Where native beauty, unadorn'd by art; 
Attracts the eye, to captivate the heart: 

There let the verſe, a grateful tribute, flow ; ; 
There let the Muſe her richeſt wreaths beſtow: 
While all, in one united voice, declare, 
ARPASIA is the captivating fair. 


— Ab 1 OY = _ _ 


(as) 
4 IRREGULAR ODE, 
On the DATA 25880 

O F | 

Mr. CHARLES BROOME, 


ATE ON 


ST, Jonx's College, CAMBRIDGE. 


F every joy bereft I catch the reed, 

And ſing Lycavs dead! 

Lyczvs ! pride of ſhepherd's praiſe ; 

Lycæus | to life's dawn but newly come: 

The ſweeteſt bloſſom of the genial ſpring ; 

Far paſſing all the ſhepherds of his days; 

Sunk unexpected to the Tomb: 185 
Of him I fain would ſing. i | 


And who denies to ſing Lycavs gone? 
Gone e' er he'd climb'd the ſummit of life's hill; 

Before the world his paſſing worth had known, 
Or he alaſs ! had ſhewn his matchleſs {kill ! 
Struck, as the blight deſtroys an opening flow'r, 
Untimely ſtruck, in an ill-fated hour, 


D 2 


(a)) 


Ah me to whom ſhall I complain ? 
To whom diſcloſe my inward pain ? 
No friends are left ; — no friends, but ſhare 
The fad affliction which I bear. 
All, all complain, | 
All, all with brows by grief o'erſpread 
Bewail the ſwain, 
And weep Lyczvs gone, Lyczvs dead! 


And ah ! what hope of joy is left to me, 
Bereft at once of all my ſoul held dear, 
Bereft of him who hath not left his peer? 
Of him, whoſe gentle manner, and 2 

| mild | 
Could charm the fierceſt rage, and lull to reſt 
The troubled tempeſts in the breaſt, | 
Like pity's tendereſt child. 


| 


Ty 


nn 1 forget, when we together fat, 
And turn'd the letter d page 
Of every former age ? 
Can I forget? (it may not be) 
When on the ſummit of ſome mountain' 8 brow, 
Beneath ſome ſhadowing tree ; 
Or underneath ſome arbour's ſhade, 
By mingling branches made ; 
Sequeſter'd from the noiſy croud, 
From all the buſy toils of life, 
The tarts of paſſion, and of ſtrife ; 
In harmleſs chat, and inoffenſive joy, 
We ſaw the ſun rowl down the ſky, 
Or vaniſh in a cloud, 


But now woods, hills, and groves are deſolate, 
Deprived of him their once high-vaunted grace ; 
And all the fields bewail their widowed ſtate, 
Since death did late their faireſt flower deface. 


D 3 
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And with a loſs beyond repair 


| . 

Oh! ervcl fate! that would not pitying ſpare 

My boſom-joy — why would ye wound my 
heart 

With forrow's hath * 


* 
To him, my deareſt, kindeſt friend, 
My ſoul did, as it's centre, tend, 

In him I ever hoped to find 

A balm for every pain of mind ; 

In him for every pining grief 

A ſure infallible. relief. 


But ah! how vain ! Lycævs now is gone, 
And with him every bliſs is flown. 
No more the ſweets of life I can enjoy; 


His dear remembrance harrows up my breaſt ; 


His i image ſtill in fancy ſtands confeſt, 
Swells my fond heart, and fills my weeping eye. 


(85) 
„ COPPER 
A S$cnoor ExERCISE. 
HE various wonders of the ripening ore, 
' Farth's maſſy treaſure, and her precious 
The many dangers of the laboured mine, 
How theſe dig up, and thoſe in fire refine, 3 
Let others ſing; an humbler theme I chuſe, 
Soon as Aurora gilds th' ztherial plain, 
And flings her roſy treſſes o er the main; 
In various acts ſee ſtrong- nerv d labour toil, 
And jocund health applaud her with a ſmile. 
View in yon ſhop the melted metal glow, 
And yield obedient to each weighty blow; 
While round the toiling ſlaves in order ſtand, = 
And brandiſh'd hammers fill each brawny hand; 
By turns their arms advance in equal time, 
By turns their blows deſcend, and hammers 
chime ; | | | 
The bruiſed metal bellowing groans below, 
And trembling, ſeems to dread th' approaching 
dlovy: . 
While diſtant eccho propagates the ſound, 
And many a ſtreet is rous d from ſleep profound. 
The wakening Prentice rubs his half-cloſed eyes, 
And yawning lazineſs begins to riſe, 
DS: : 


| CBI 
FLAV1A, (the live-long night conſumed in play) 
From her dear WIsT ſcarce forced at dawn of 
day, 
Diſturb d from dreams of luck, and wiſh'd repoſe, 
Politely fretful, curs'd th' induſtrious blows: 
But Madam, crys ſagacious Syy, forbear ; 
“Their toil is only meant to ſerve the fair. | 
« Without a copper could your husband brew 
The balmy ale's \neQareous j juice for you ? 
Would you for interrupted ſleep agree, 
No more to taſte your darling Ratafi ? 
Would you the charming Hyfon quaff no 
; 'more ; 
Nor bear the pleaſing ſcandal of an hour ? 
«« Where as you fip, new defamations riſe, 
« And o'er each diſh a reputation dies.” 


On what could HocarTH's noted ſkill im- 


\ 


The merry figures of his mimic art, 
Were Copper wanting, where his Steel may write 
What marks again the humorous black and 
white ? | 

Drawn on the burniſh'd plate the traces ſhine, 
And point the out-lines of ſome grand deſign, 
The future Harlot bluſhing here you ſee ; 

The Rake there ſtrutting in his full ee. 


ul Wn” 
Yet more; the founder 's beneficial wide 
Indebted ſtands” to Copper's'uſeful ad. 


The martial Muſe might rend your ears 4 

While gun, drum, n blunderbuſs thed 
thunder. 

Alike its uſe, when war or peace prevails,” 

It forms a mortar, or a pair of ſcales z 

Gives law to States, and deals deſtruction add 

For EuRoyr's balance, or c'en v 2 


pound. 


This Proteus-metal how ſhall we purſue, 

That now ſerves Jane to boil, now * 9 
brew? 

Becomes a Still, a caldron, and what not? 

A cock, a kettle, or a copper-pot. 

Like his own application, aids the Vicar 

To broach, and drink, as well as brew good 
liquor. 

Now is a clock, a 3 and in turn 

A lamp, a ladle, or a funeral urn. 

Exalted glitters in the gilded fane ; 

Adorns the tinſel'd beau's neat clouded cane. 

Helps honeſt men to pay the knave a groat, 

Or ſhines a button on Sir Fopling's coat. 


Me 


(38) 
Sage Cun ro gravely bids me not paſs by 
The muſty coins that in his cloſet lie, 
_ Ceaſe, poring trifler, *cauſe they're old or new, 
If age alone true worth can e er beſtow, 
What were they worth a thouſand years ago ? 
When the juſt debt which nature claims is paid, 
| And that wiſe head in kindred duft is laid 
The medals you've amaſs'd with coſt and care, 
Unyalued, uſeleſs to your half-ſtary'd heir, 
Sold by the pound, and prized as common 
| metal, 

0 May ſerve (hard fate ) to patch fome Tinker's 
kettle, 
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PARALLEL. 


The. 


ADDRESSED TO 
Miſs PExNELoOPE M. 


\Occatoned by ſeeing her at 4 Spa. 


OUR nameſake of old, the fam d Tharan 
Y Queen, 
(As may by the fair in Pope's HoMen be ſeen) 
Wrought a web of the ſtuff which her maidens 
had ſpun, hi 
That ever was doing, yet never was done. 
For backward ſhe wrought, like 0 miſchievous 
ſpright, 
What ſhe did in the day, ſhe undid in the night. 
But you are by far niore amazing, fince you 
Are more young, and more fair, and more 
miſchievous too. 
Your charms are ſo bright, and. your wit is ſo 
. BY 
You undo us at once, both by night and by day. 
“How can I (you'll ay) with my name- 
fake contend ? 
No kingdom I govern, no ſcepter extend ; 
How am I a Queen then?” © You are, (ay 
* the Smarts) 
ou muſt be a Queen, 
_ © our hearts.” 


for you reign in 


(60) 
A Paſtoral 0 3 

on n 
» ® 4A T 1 


OF 


Miſe Nancy THoRNToON. 


o Y - widow'd muſe, aſſiſt my ſtraig 
To paint a world of pain ; 

To paint moſt complicated grief, 

And ſorrow mocking all relief. 


As late yon hedge-row'd elms among 
I ftray'd, to hear the mattin ſong 
Of wakeful Philomel, cloſe by my fide 
A murmuring Rivulet, ſadly-ſlow, 
Expreſſive harbinger of woe, 


In plaintive ſounds did querulouſly glide. 


My trembling heart with ſudden horrors moved, 
Soon drew ſad omens from the gloomy ſcene ; 
And for EvaDNne, whom I dearly loved, 


I thcill'd with fear of what I could not Ween. 


660% 
As fixt in dread amaze I ſilent ſtood, ace 1D - 
And meditatingey'd Ce ets 


Not far within the neighbouring _— 
Penſive reclin d upon his crook, 


The ſhepherd Damon, melancholy, TRY} b 
Midſt interrupting b __ out FR n 
* Tale. N ET | | — 


{ 


'Tis o'er —— and now I bid the world e 
Adieu, ye feſtive train, 
ions dear in every joy! * 


| 


Com 


How oft have we on yon 3 plain - 
Sported, while down the weſtern . x 

The ſun in lengthen d ſhadows roll'd, 

And tipt the diſtant hills with gold? 


1 i % 
- 1 8 5 7 41 a4 © _— 9 


A N 87 0: urig Nu 
How oft have we our homely ditties ſung, 
Our homely ditties play d? 
While ſportive eccho flung 
Our notes to yonder ſhade ; 
To yonder ſhade, where dear Evans lay, 
Bright as the God that wakes the n day. 


(629) 


Our notes of joy.na lager ow, * 
* Al een pee are, 
Al, all arg changed-to notes of woe. 
The trazifient ſoene af —— br 
And in it's ſtesd a diſmal trann 
. OE viſionary ſpectres reign. 


All meagre, pale, and _ . 
| In mournful weeds of penſive ſorrow clad. 


F* 


As oer yon l 27 way, 

At dawn of this ill-fated day; Oi Hat] 
Wyle temperate. Zephyys bland, DUE 
8 breathe” a waving trending 


1 heard, maethuwghee 4 1 majeſtic dome 
A doleful knell (that ſolemn herald !) come ; 
With plaintive ſounds it pierced the ambient air, 


And ah! ve eds dep ch. 


wn. 
Mean-while I fide-long turn d, 214 NN 
And id behind that pe. 1 


rfis, mon. til at 7 
Kinds anti wreck ops, 


- ad 


With treſſes diſcompoſed, and glowing cheek, 

Leaning half-rais'd upon her T neck, 
In words of cordial lsve,'” * a $i. | 
Soft as the breath of Una N 

Fair Amaryllis told a tale, 

The {deft fre that cer did mortal ears aff, 


% 


Thyrfis, my Lave;: how bal is human bun l. 
Light, unſubſtantial as the vernal air, 


Fling dn bee the Z's bro, | 
Or as the glimmer of a falling ſtar; Od 
What moſt of rare felicity we prize 


Enjoyment mocks, cluding eagereſt hope,. 
And like an opening toſe untimely dies, ob 
Which courts our wiſhes it to clpe. 


Pa - 


(164), 


What time no pangs our infant boſoms tear, 
Nor weeping: grief our harmleſs ſport allays; 
When liſping innocence parental care 
-Provokes, then dawn'd dear friend{hip's 
2 * 


CT. 


* ft; 
Sight antes, + As « Time his N circle run, 
Like flowers expanding to the genial ſun, 
Our mutual love dilating grew, 
e with "OE ever new. 


No _ no hour was ſpent, 

leaſure's radiant beam 

Some ſoftening grace to friendſhip lent, | 
Some ſoftening, genial gleam, - 

Which we, together from the world remoy 

In focial joy, communion ſweet! improv d. 


d, 


* 
tie as . from the Eaſt * 
Spreading her roſeate mantle o er the main, 
Waked from the cygnet arms of ſoft repoſe, 
We tript for health the dew-beſpangled plain, 


(65 } .. - 
he EE. the 1 
Darted hit ml intenſe with. heat, © 
Beneath ſome thick-emboweringi;lhafie, 117 | 3 
By intermingling woodbines made, 
We ſought a cool, a cloſe retreat. 


. 
- 


575 


— {1018J} 2" {-- 11 t 19 r 
There motels or hiſtbtic Ce ae 


Or gravs'divinity's ſublimer-page'z-/; ,:© A 
What PLA thobght,» bow Cama:bledy +5 i 
How holy prophets taught each future age. 1 


\ 


Orv Nad 111 105 


Sported _— 95 eh, 165 il, * 
Charm d by correct, hartmonious 1 tees 
Or elſe in 8 5 Pik 
Admired how j fancy Pad un in varbli ings with. 


Se SE O44 a 


— 
- 


2008 © JF 2109 F, 902 lh wn ” 0+ Jil og 0 1 
' F : a f « 


Soon as 5 leader of the ſtarry train, | 

05 Bright He -ſperus, unveil'd his peerleſs light, _ 
Forth to the dew-impearled plain %; = 

We tray d, or to ſome mountain's * 


een, 
2 — 


| 


E \ 


* 


gor in fancy 
Dia rifing piles: o 


4 


* 


Thus bleſt with dear Evapnz's love, 


morning dawn'd. ſuper 
No pauſe my raptures knew, 


* 
Too firong io hellen, and too pure to cloy. 
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And 15 Evapys fink into 8 0 


T * 1 5 
SPED 1 „ 11 
- 


— 
3 


— 


- 


Struck by that fatal word, thro' all my frame 
In complicated anguiſh horror ran, 
No faculty remain d the une, 5 


An inſtant anarchy began. We 9 2 
My trembling pulſe forget w play, - 

My heart noMore in throbbing meaſure 
My fainting ſpirits ſunk away. 

Life made a pauſe, but ah l a8 yet 
I'm doom d to mourn a loſs beyond repair ;. . - 
I'm doom' d to grief, and inconiolable deſpair. / 


E 2 


(68) ), 


Can, 1 forget my dear Fvannt 's love. 
Bali of my pain, rn 
W Jard to reſt 
The tempeſt wartihg 1 n my tree, cba WE, 
And chart d away the Fiend deſpair: 
Which pour'd 2 3 2 
A ufe infallible rellef, 
And like an Olive- bearing "RFI 7] 
Or white-robed Cherub, miniſter of peace, 
Bid heart- felt raptures every hour increaſe. 


T2" 7 
95 4 


but ah 1 El mere . ble Lot e. 
No more with tranſport pro 3 
The ſoft, the balmy; voice foe of | love, 

Which ne'cr cold pall,. „ 


She's: gone, alaſs ! nr ede 19% 


4 


In whom alone, aft 234" 1 gente! 
Superlatively great. Ke | 
Abere all Hattery or deceit, _ 

The ſocial batons} in * aſſemblage met. 


(69) 


Sad,. as tha ſoft-ey'd Turtle for his mate 
From morn to eve, from eve to mon, 
Sits moaning on a lonely thorn; 

Full well I ween, I muſt endure 


(Nor hope a perfect cure) 
My loſs, unutterably great! 


But ah ! one comfort yet remains, 
Which ſomewhat mitigates my pains ; 
Which pours a cordial for my woe, 
And bids my tears with moderation flow. 


- 


SOMETHING within I muſt obey, 
Commands me ceaſe complain; 

And tells me, we ſhall meet for aye © * | 
Among the bleſt in yon Sar gl pl 
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Ni Pudet optatan . "curſe contingere auen. N 
1 tulit Secieque Punx. = 
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a 1 lion. De Art, Pu. 
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H E ſa riſing influence of u 
mankind has made too gla- 
ring to be denied, and men have very readily 
allowed her a ſecond lace to Nature; but may 
perhaps be greatly alarmed, if we ſhould offer 
to exalt her above that favourite idol. 


— 


But 


( * * 

Some may poſſibly be \ſhocked at our ſpcak- 

ing of nature in ſuch contemptuous terms; 
1 


do not know of any word that has 
* rey Aon or to a 


x. oil tur ye > @ Bir a Fate 


and —_— her admirers with —_ inſt of 
fabſtance ; nay at laſt, like Eccho, dwindled 
ſound. 


into a mere 


\ 


7" Vox & * ibi ! / 


| This cenſure-of uſing an unintelligible kind 
of diale& ſeems particularly applicable to 


thoſe, who in the explication of moral or in- 
tellectual habits have recourſe to inſtincts, and 


1 3 not hat ng faculty Hey 8 
enher gf occu ties, W 

Send Im e us . e caufes of vir- 
tne and knowledge, but which are in reality 
only fo m:ny veils to hide their ignorance 
from the perſons they take upon them to 
inſtruct, an i put a cheat upon others, if not 
upon chemſeſbes. With ſuch ſolutions, like 


juglers, the / ſeem to cut the knot, while 


it remains as much unſolyed as ever, and 


wants * the RG. one. 9 en ce ko 
ne ſo. 7 


* * 9 1 
4 * 9 5 o a 4 « 4 a 7 
5 o 7 * * : wg . 4 z . 1 4 1 P £ 1 
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in anſwer to what is urged by thoſe: "ks de- 


men of ſlow apprehenſions, and attribute eve- 


(7) 


As 6 m of the modern writers /havg 
employed "the pens on moral mnftintts, | that 
they have, alinolt exhauſted the ſabes, 2 


giyen, every reader an 1 We 
if not  atisfying himſelf with their endleſs 
e 3 ; inſtead of adding to their 1 rium. 
I ſhall content myſelf at 3 with the 
con el oxy "of intellectual 'babits ; . 


cry ap plication as a mean talent only fit for 


ry improvement of the een to . the _ 
of e e $$ 


G-, 
: 


, - 
4 = 


Tbe are he hog oF for. aides. 6 
nius are generally the ignorant and N ; 
and herein they ſeem to underſtand their own 
intereſt as well as the cunning fox in the Fa- 
ble, who made his brethren a learned oration 
againſt the uſe of tails, When he had unhap- 
pily loſt his own; for what better; or more 
flattering excuſe can be found for lazineſs; os 
ſtupidity than to throw the fault on nature? 
Or elſe the ſelf-conceited and arrogant, fox 


what higher gratification can vanity propoſe to 


itſelf than to perſuade the world of its, own 


{elf-ſufticiency, and that all foreign afliſtances 
are abſolutely Ty" | 


| 25 


(76) 
Alt is in yain (they wou d fay) to expect a 


+. op, Where there are no ſeeds ; and when 
be foil is rich enough already, what need 
d chere of. Jogging it with mature ? Let 
*"the dull heayy drudge plod on, like a pack- 
© horſe, under the burden, of his learned lum. 
5 5 and though he get ever ſd far in the 


N 
9 labour, and out-run him without 
; 1 ; 48 * , ED 14 1. L 


oad of ſcience, your ſprightly men of parts, 
F ſteeds, will overtake him 


han 271 02 bai att 1 T3 O27: 
But, to purſue the alluſion, it ſhou'd be re- 
membered that theſe fiery courſers have got a 
bad trick of tiring, while the ſteady creature, 
who has ſubſtantial ſtrength as well as ſpirits, 
will de moſt likely to leave them behind him 
at ſaſt. In other words, the progreſs of theſe 
rapid wits ſeldom bears any proportion to their 
Seit"fallies; after a few ſhort efforts they are 
00 apt toiloiter and faint, and ſuffer themſelves 
to'be furpaſſed hy the conſtant and regular 
perſeverance of flower underſtandings, © 


„ The misfortune is that (as 1 hinted before) 
= word. ill undefſtood, and worſe applied, too 
frequently paſſes for a profound reaſon, Good 
parts can mean nothing but a memory ready 
to receive, and faithful to retain the ideas 
ſtored up in it; or a ſtrong inclination and 
prediſpoſition towards literature: But theſe 
will be of little ſervice towards * 
: : adit 


bu 


(77) | 


of thi cloſely, Writing 

(alin 5 withou tactice Forge cio. 
won ets can, a memory anſwer that I 
ſupplied with nothing to remember ? ande a 
bare deſire of attaining knowledge, if not pra 
tiked by a right ule of the Reutte of the 
mind in the purſuit of it, 1 be on od R: 
petual 5 of uncafinels, 45 


inactive man of genius, as 


Nay, the talent of te itſelf, which i is 
moſt likely to anſwer the confuſed deſcription 
they give us of good parts, and for which 
mind ſeems leaſt indebred to uſe, will be 
upon a nearer view. to ſpring from: the ſame 
fountain, hap os eng nont a ts: pr 


+ ow 


The fictions of che Poets, however fappoted 
to be ſpun froth their own brain, muſt be 
conformable to probability, and conſequently 
drawn from the nature of things, otherwiſe 
they will be by as miſhapen, monſtrous 


productions, the wild and incoherent as 
of _ 


Not to mention that the moſt irregular of 
their flights owe their ſtrength and ſuccels to 
Practice. In it's firſt. excurſions the imagina- 
tion, like a young eagle, cautiouſly flutters on 
trembling pinions unobſerved, till * 
by exerciſe it towers aloft to ſuch a daring 


height as to become not only . but Wong 
dered at. — "0 


” - aw 


lage cc uf . 


- 7 * f 
"= 1 ” : ” * _ *3 7 
Fs * 40 4 * id 
* - 8 
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who ſpar le amid 


Im. 

©D 

4 
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* 
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_ Every thing | es to 
xffection' by! low degrees, and theſe ine 
applauders of nature counter-act her in being 
too ĩmpatient to wait for a gradual advancement 
in the Intellectual world. Surely it is full as 
abſurd to imagine any one can ſtart up a com- 
plete ſcholar all at once, as to imagine any 
plant ſhould bud, bloom, flouriſn, and ripen. 


The chief abetters. of theſe kind of ſen- 
timents are the giddy, thoughtleſs creatures, 
whole inexperience tempts them to rely too 
much on the vigour of their natural ſaga- 
city: who ſet out with unabated ardor in the 
morn of life, and dream nothing of the clouds 
which may ariſe to obſcure their Day; but with 
2 heady confidence expect a victory over every 
thing they deign to undertake without a con- 
teſt, and graſp at lawrels before they have 


. taken any proper ſteps to attain the goal, 
| r | Such | 


e any UG te. pa 
modern times, and we MW of ; in 
our days peculiarly marked out by an cars. 
— 7 deſignation for ſome particular profeſ- 
ſion ; and the acquiſition of the.. ſciences ſeems 
to have depended 1508 4 e induſtry 
Io, 1 Nader vat: 2 anon Nike e 5 


When es — great — 3 
prover, if not the founder of the elements of 
Geometry, was aſked by the Protomy who 
then reigned in Egypt, whether there was not 
a ſhorter and more com - method- of 
attaining that art than he had pointed out ? he 
is faid to have anſwered, that He knew of no 
« nearer cut which could be opened for the | 
« ſervice. of kings, who muſt travel the ſame 

« great road to e with the meaneſt 
of their ſubjects.” | 


| e ee tandem Alles ts hrs 
| holght ————— —— 
—_— as all animals are obſerved to live 
longer in proportion to the time they take in 
coming to their full growth. 


"As 


Hence in their ptoſeſſion, or raiſed a 


(8) 
ſome are upt 1 ay out of the tracks of 


. an tienes of ſtudy, "6thers 
deſert EE f War. 
Adee. * 1 15 4} 


| Some ah have attained to ſuperior emi- 
utation 
. ar, are too much en 


"2s more 2 
we rx th ; * 

ing — — e they IS with; as vietvrious 

break down the bridges they have 


fre CG 
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Bot thets een Sn for 155 
who ſuffet themſelves "to be thus deteived, 
* reflect that the ſtrength of their abili- 

=_ not only be known, but improved by 
= trial of Arc and however difficult it tnay 
be to excel, the honour of overcoming that 
difficulty is ſtil greater ; fame is the recom- 
pence of labour, and a+ vigotous continuance 
af it ſeldom fails of ſucceſs; ''- . 
2 31H C2 Jing m as. 
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One great foundation, of the wrong notions 
many entertain with regard to the, uſe of 
induſtry in acquiring knowledge is, that they 


miſtake reading, which is commonly. called 


ſtudy, for real application ; and finding much 
poring over books often of little ſery; ice, are 
apt to conclude that learning muſt ariſe from 
ſome in- born faculty, which cannot be loſt 
by thoſe on whom this natural gift is be- 
ſtowed, nor gained by thoſe who are not bleſſed 
with this | happy endowment. ” But a man's 
eyes may wander over innumerable words, 
lines, pages, or even volumes, and unleſs, 

properly exerting the natural faculties he has 
in common with the reſt of mankind, he 


has acquired a good judgment to diſcern and 


digeſt, and a happy memory to fetaih what 
is uſeful, his mind will ſtill be an unfurniſhed 
cabinet, or filled by other - inlets of ideas 
with wy trifles which SIND to ſtrike Hi 8 
n. | 


Not he wha reads as a mere mona 
ſpectator of what is before his eyes, or rather 
who cheats himſelf as well as others into 
the belief of his being a hard ſtudent, becauſe 
he dozes. over ſome author eight hours a day ; 
but he who accuſtoms himſelf to a, train of 
thinking regularly, canvaſſing the inions of 
others which occur to him, and deducing juſt 
conſequences from them, will make a Tg 
in knowledge. 

F It 


682) 


It is the obſervation of the peculiar excel- 
lencies jp 4. beſt writers, and the exerciſe 
of our facu in a th 0 their 
ſentiments, and our den h alaBeg ply lan- 
guage, which muſt poliſh and 2 4 our ſtile 
it becomes a ſmooth mirror, that reflects the 
exact image of our * and brightens 
them in the reflection. 


The deep- read Academic, who reads only, 
tho' he underſtands PAL ARIS or PLiny, if 
his pen has laid too long idle, will be out- 
done by every ordin — or illi- 
terate Mechanic, whoſe buſineſs has led him 
into an extenſive correſpondence, even in en- 
diting a common epiſtle. 


This puts me in mind of an old ſchool- 
maſter (who, like a rough Diamond, had the 
ſterling value, tho' not the poliſh of learning) 
whoſe conſtant advice to his pupils at their 
Goparture for the univerſity was, © Uſe your 

pen and ink, boys, no matter about what 
*« at firſt, but be ſure to * your pen and 
66 ink. 75 


The proper uſe of books is to point — 


4 track which our thoughts 4 
to ſupply materials upon which the under- 
ſtanding may exercile — with advantage. 


The 


(83) 
The mind, that is at firſt too rude and vo- 
latile to bear the fatigue of lo 
and laborious reſearches, may yet be employ- 


ed to good purpoſe in the _ gentler methods 


of attaining knowledge, which are of equal 


efficacy, tho their advances are ſlower; juſt» 
as the native Indians could pick up the gold 


that was gradually waſhed down theif rivers, 


tho' the labour of digging it out of the 
mine, and extracting it from the ore, was re- 


ſerved for the more experienced Europeans, 


The profound philolcgiſt, who is a critic in 


all the antient languages, and glories in hay- 
ing made himſelf maſler of the keys which 
unlock all the treaſures of the Eaſt and the 
ſtores of learning ; whenever he 
his ſtudious retirement into the buſy world, 
for want of ſome practice in his mother- 


tongue, will be run down by every little 
coffee-houſe orator, ard find himſelf an ill 
match for even empty volubility improved by 


uſe, and backed with aſſurance. 


All things, that are new to us, at firſt 
ſeem aukward and difficult, time makes 
them familia1 and eaſy to us: repeated acts 


by degrees ripen into ſettled habits, and the 
mind will ſcarcely be drawn to forſake a courſe 
in which it is habitually confirmed without 
great difficulty, as bodies in motion require 
a ſuperior force to make them change their 


firſt direction. 
F 2 It 


ng deductions 


out of 
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(84). 
It muſt be owned, the ſoul is too active 
to. remain entirely idle, unleſs a long habit of 


ſloth has grown upon it and benumbed its 
faculties ; the great danger is, that it ſhould 


waſte it's ers in an uſeleſs or dious 
employment, which is worſe, if 2 ble, than 
none; for according to the turn, 


which PLIN has dignified with the title of a 
wiſe joke; 


. oft crigſum eſſe quam nihil agere. 


Ep. IX. Lib. I. 
It is better to be quite nn than active ta no 
Purpoſe. | OnxxRx. 


The inactivity here recommended is. only. a 
Rudious ſolitude- and learned retirement pre- 
ferred to the intruſion of folly, trifling buſtle, 
and hurry of impertinence, that contribute too 
much to perplex, as well as fill up the more 
crouded fcenes of life; and by no means 
contains any 0 leaſt apology for idleneſs. 


 MitToN bak ſet off the fame thought in 
a moſt noble and exalted manner: 
Wiſdom's ſelf 

ff ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude ; 
Where with, her beſt nurſe, contemplation, 

She plumes ber feathers, and lets grow ber wings, 
That in the various buſtle of reſort 

Mere all toc ruffled, and ſometimes impair d, 

1 Couus. 


(85 ) 


3 that of neg 22 oon ap- 
r, like the feld 9 ' in the 

5 the wiſe man, over-grown ng Ferrer os, 
covered with nettles, with it's fence broken a 
down”; choaked up with follies, "over - run 
with vices, and open to the inroad of ererx 


tumultuous ae. 


Ai 108 


Horace has ſet bete us a ' example” 1 
of emulation that deſerves to ; «or univerſally 3 
imitated, when he challenges his, ſteward to 

try who could be moſt induſtriouſſy ood FT 
in his reſpective culture, and which bard; 
be kept in the beſt order, his mind, or his 
eſtate. 


Villice ſrtoarum & mibi_me e lb, 551 
Certemus ſpinas animone ego fortius, an tu 
Evellas agro, & melior fit Horatius, an re. W t 

Ep. XIV. Lib. BY 9 


Thou Award of my woods, and country fear, 

That gives me to myſelf, - — D 
Let us enquire, if you with bappier tail 

Root out the thorns and thiſtles of the fail, 

Than Horace tears bis follies from his erect ; 
Whether my farm, or I . cultur d 2 


Rancys, 


* a - * 
- 4 . 3 
f 
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we, fancy, in ourſelues any extraordinary 

* capacity, this ſhould rather be an 
incentive. to labour an encouragement to 
a ee e 0 we haye the more reaſon to 
care not to loſe for want of e | 


the adyantage of ſo great a bleſſing. 


But tho' we really feel, and give proofs of 
an underſtanding ſuperior to that of others, 
wh it demands greater caution in this caſe, and 

it ll more an incitement to induſtry 
chen 6 "excuſe for idleneſs, is, that the follies 
anf even vices of ingenious men, when not 
checked by the exerciſe of reaſon, have been 
obſerved to be more numerous and flagrant 
than in thoſe of inferior qualifications. As the 
weeds ſprout 3 and grow higher in 
roportion to richneſs and luxuriance of 
the land which lies fallow-; and, this by long 
neglect of tinge may become productive of 
noxious as well as uſcleſ plants ; and at laſt a 
mere harbour of loathicm2 and miſchievous 
vermin. | 


a + on" ow - 2 * 


But after all, whatever difference may be 
ſuppoſed between the natural abilities of man- 
kind, there is ſome reaſon to ſuſpect that a 
greater degreg of application will at length turn 
the . ven in favour of the weaker ca- 


pacity; juſt as we find in the mechanic powers, 


the encreaſe of velocity abundantly ſupplies 
the want of force. 


Perhaps 


(87) 


Perhaps it may be neceſſary to obſerve by 
way of apology for the fingularity of ſome 
of the ſentiments here advanced, that though 
I' aſcribe ſo much to the force of educati- 
on, and allow almoſt an omnipotence to 
euſtom, it can be no derogation in the ' 
ſent caſe from the Author of nature; ſince 
we received our faculties from him; and the 
gift included the power of uſing them: 
otherwiſe, (which is abſurd to ſuppoſe of the 
ſource: of all benevolence) they would have 
been beſtowed to no other purpoſe than to 
have made us miſerable. 


I ſhall only add that proper employment 
is as neceſſary to preſerve the vigour of the 
mind, as exerciſe contributes to the health 
of the body; and the particular time when 
the negle& of improving the faculties be- 
comes moſt hurtful and pernicious in it's 
conſequences is in the prime of life, 


The blight that ſhrivels up an opening 
bloſſom not only deſtroys the preſent bloom- 
ing flower, but difappoints all the early hopes 
of future fruit; as well as cruſhes in emb 
the ſeed that was intended to perpetuate the 
benefit of that flower and fruit ta poſterity. 


F 4 This 


(88) 


This is in ſhort, as PERICLES finely ſaid 
in his funeral oration upon the brave Athe- 
nan ' youths - who fell in the beginning of 
"_e 


the Peloponnefian war, like e 


Jpring from the year. 
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II. 
UPON THE 
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AND 
HARMONY 
8 
W O R XR 8 


OF THE 


CREATION. 
— Jov1s omnia plena. VIRGIL. 


A Partial conſideration of the univerſe is 
1 ever apt to diſhonour it's great Author; 
and Man, weak, ſhort-ſighted man! is al- 
ways more ready to diſtruſt any thing than 


5 


his own judgment. 


(92) 


It is owing to this that the order, and 
harmony in the works of nature, becauſe 


concealed from narrow-minded views, have 
ſo often been miſ-called confuſion and irre- 


gularity. 


The mind that is bewildered in error perverſ- 
ly judges of every thing from it's own miſ- 
taken notions; but would 'we be fo kind to 
ourſelves, and ſo juſt to nature, as to pro- 
ceed with caution in our enquiries, and not 
pretend to more than we really know, every 
ſtep would give us a greater inſight into the 
beauties diffuſed over the creation, diſpel 
thoſe miſts of falſe reaſoning which we are 
involved in, and ſhew us the ſtamp of an 
all- wiſe * impreſſed in the plaineſt cha- 
racters on all his works. | 


The good of all his creatures is an end 
worthy the beſt as well as the wiſeſt of all 
beings; and nothing can ſo much promote 
the adyantage of all as to connect them 
together by fo cloſe a tye, that they ſhall 

be mutually ſubſervient to each other. From 
thoſe few links which we can diſcover 
of this chain of dependency between all the 
parts of the univerſe, we may fairly infer 
the reſt ; and our reaſoning will never find 
any ſatisfactory foundation, till we conclude 
the whole is faſtened to the throne of Gov. _ 

71 | What 


(93) 


What then in the ſcale of being can we 


pretend to call ſuperfluous? How can we 
preſume to arraign infinite wiſdom, or with 
what face can we dare to ſet bounds to in- 
finite power, and mark out the limits of 
omnipotence ? | 


The ſavage heaſt we dread, the domeſtic 


animal that obeys our call, and the lamb we 


fred upon, jointly and equally promote the 
| ſame great end. | gory; 2 


The ſame fkill was requiſite to the form- 
ation of the inſet, whoſe minuteneſs eſcapes 
our notice, which is diſplayed in the huge 
ſtructure of the elephant ; and the ſmalleſt rep- 
tile which we upon, anſwers the purpoſe 


for which it's exiſtence was deſigned as well 


as the enormous bulk of the whale, which 
requires a ſea to ſport in, and yields us whole 
rivers of oil. | ow 


The ſuperficial enquirers into nature among 
the antients might have ſuch trifling and unwor- 


thy notions of it's Author, as to imagine he took 


pleaſure in the production of monſters ; and 
that the lower claſs of animals were created 
merely for his ſport :: but the modern im- 


provements of natural philoſophy, , founded 


on experiments, teach us better, and give us 
a juſter idea of his works, than to entertain 
any longer ſuch abſurd ' fancies, as that of 
equivocal generation. SR 


Every 


* * 
. ob. 


(9) 
of the inanimate, as well as 
ſyſtem, exactly tallies with ſome. 


Every 
the anim 


other, and nothing is without it's counter- 


part in nature. 


Every atom and particle, from the moſt re- 
fined ſubſtanee to the dulleſt clod, fill up their 
due place in the order of things, and join 


friendly union which ſupports the whole. 


The connection and order of the 


ſtriking off one of the lower as one of the 
upper links, for whatever is taxen away muſt 
leave a diſagreeable chaſm which nothing 
but itſelf could fill up. N 


The mountains, which have by ſome over 
nice theoriſts been cenſured as ſhapeleſs protube- 
rances, open a much more agreeable variety of 
oſpect than the boundleſs extent of a flat in- 
id level, which would rather fatigue than 
pleaſe the eye: but if we conſider them as 

ielding the beſt ſupport and moſt commodious 


bitation to a great number of animals, afford- 


ing the richeſt ſtorchoufe and repoſitory for the 
foſſil kingdom; giving riſe to fountains, ſtopping 
and condenſing vapours, with many other ad- 
mirable uſes ; we thall be ſo far from wiſhing 


our globe deſtitute of thefe advantageous 
and 


er in a beautiful harmony to form that 


2 
ſeries of exiſtence will be as much broken by 


a— a — r S 


- 


_ would well comj 5 foe 
„ and the benefits we re» 
ceive from them make us ample amends for 
their ſeeming deformity. 


* 


The winds, which ſome of too delica 
a frame are apt to ſhudder at, and which 
blow in ſuch a variety of directions, and 
with ſuch different degrees of force, from the 
ntle breeze that fans the grove to the de- 
ctive hurricane which overturns it, that 
* ſeem only 2 1 of miſ- 
" yet are u regular cauſes 
for the moſt beleben purpoſe. 


In their ordinary courſe, they ſweep away 
the ſtagnant —_— that are grown unfit for 
the ſervice of the globe, and bring on a freſh 
ſucceſſion of purer air; they tranſport our 
ſhips to the remoteſt regions, and make ns 
partakers of the bleſſings which are ſcattered 
with ſuch wiſe profuſion over the whole earth. 
In their extraordinary effects, when the de- 
ſtroying Angel directs the whirlwind where to 
pour it's force, we hear the voice of heaven 


reading d- 


us an alarming leſſon of our depen 
ence ; yet at the ſame time, this more effec- 
tually clears and purifies the air, and fills 


our reſervoirs with ſudden ſhowers. 
Thus 


(96) 


s we ſee, whatever damage may ſome- 
mes happen to particulars from the Lecker 
the tempeſt, the whole is by no means able 
to ſubſiſt —— og of time, without the 
good offices of theſe excellent agents, which 
may be called the wings of commerce, and 
the ventilators of the whole atmoſphere. 


* 
- 
4 
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The blemiſhes minute ' philoſophers are ſo 
ready to ſpy out in the works of nature, 
are only owing to defects in their own 
underſtandings ; juſt as the films and motes, 
that ſeem to float in the air before 1 
weak eye, are only the effect of a diſorder 
in the organ of viſion, without any defect in 
the object which is ſo unjuſtly cenſured. 


© Nay clouds and fogs, which ſome-peeviſh 
att look upon as blots on the fair face 
of day, ſcreen us from exceſſive heat; and 
it is to theſe we owe the dews that chear 
the drooping plant, and thoſe refreſhing rains 
that fertilize the ſoil. * 


y ” Fire 


— 
© 
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being, as well as 
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” Fire and air pervade all bodies, bit ſeem 


particularly to abound” in certain minerals, 
perhaps ' ſulphur and nitre : from the joint 
operation of theſe active principles, water, the 
general vehicle of nutrition, is by a moſt ad- 
mirable mechaniſm raiſed up and 'fuſpended 
in the atmoſphere, and the great work of 
evaporation perpetually carried on. But tho 
the water is brought thus far into the road 
of it's general circulation, the activity of the 
mineral particles with which it is impregnated 
muſt be again exerted to diſ-unite it from 
the other elements, and reſtore it to its 
iſtine form, before it can deſcend in ſhowers 
and fulfil the courſe mark d out for it by 
providence. nh CE 1 rt) enen 


I ot” 


The mountains and winds, - which have, 
been already touched * greatly contribute 
to this purpoſe. But hence likewiſe te 
roges thunder ſtrikes x. ear with terror,, 
while a great quantity of the impriſoned; vapc 
burſts TY it's pat dls, A and 2 
flaſhes of lightning ſpread horror and con- 
ſternation all around. N nw 


Theſe in general by the production of 


winds, the colliſion of clouds, and purifac- 


tion of the air are abſolutely neceſſary to the 
productive of the well 
being of the world ; tho' it muſt be owned 

- * ; 2 G 2 they 


(98) 
rrath to alarm and admoniſh mankind, and 
t others the miniſters. of vengeance to point 
the „ and wing the bolt with ruin; yet 
they. can no more be reaſonably objected to, 
wiſely left out of the creation on this 
account, than we can ſubhſt without the 


2 the heart, and the circulation of 

the ; tho providence tnay ſometimes 

"= permit the full flow of health to encreaſe 

* to. the rapidity of a fever, and the means of 

i continuing health threaten us with deſtruc- 
tion. | 


Tbe fame univerſally uſeſul and active, tho 
accidentally dangerous principles, while in- 
cloſed within the bowels of the earth, with 
a force, in proportion to the reſiſtance they 
meet with, ſhake the ground with treinen- 
dots convulſions, and bury numbers of man- 
kind in the promiſcuous ruin of their habi- 
tations. Yet in theſe, however dreadful, na- 
tare, like a prudent merchant who ſuffers 
his goods to be thrown over-board in a ſtorm, 
and parts with his fortune to fave his life, 
3 a leſſer evil to ſecure a greater good. 
or without the elaſticity of the air, the 
vehicle of water, and the actuating vigour of 
fire, as well as the firm "baſis of earth, 
vegetation and nutrition muſt be at 'a ſtand, 
aud all creation ſink into an utter diſſolution. 
% 2 Bot i och . 1 bw 
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(99) 


Were theſe powerful minerals, which: per- 
haps have laid dormant for ages, to remain 
for ever latent in their ſubterraneous caverns, 
they would not only be inert, but uſeleſs; 
but. when they are blended together by the 
medium of water, they awaken each 
other into action, and make the water thus 
impregnated diffuſc a genial warmth and 
vigour wherever it flows, bring ore to ma- 
turity, . ve beauty and luſtre to the gem, 
and tin re che cup of health. XJ0 n 


Theſe horrid. eln of pent up neee 
which rend the labouring — rather than 
not be produced into uſe, and bear: the part 

aſſigned them in promoting the general good, 
reſemble thoſe medicines which are ſevere in 
their operations upon the human frame, and 
odcaſion great commotions in the animal cbg0- 
nomy ; yet while they threaten us with ruin 
their ſhocks are e of wellare, and 


infiruthental in N of u e * 
health, * 1777+} 14330 4 


Had the OD which produce theſe view. | 
lent agitations, and accidentally ,- Laid the 
ſeeds of earthquakes and lightning, when 
heaven directs them to ſcatter. deſtruction: 
had theſe, I lay, no place in the creation, 
inſtead of a few blaſted fields or travellers, 
inſtead of a village. overwhelm d or i city fal- | 


lowed up, | 
G 2 The 
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The great ghbe itſelf, 1 2 
"0 Nee, "aft that it inbabit myſt difſobve,.... 
Aud, I the. the baſeleſs fabrick of a wifon, - ; 
anne a wreck bebind,,, 4 » 
rats: bY SHAKESHPAR'S Temper. 
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To 4 Sewlarky'a FEE ds Hl Son- 
(To go 55 lay ſubtertanedas war 
of elements, in the countries Which are moſt 
ſtored with them, providence has kindly placed 
certain openings through which the ſtruggling 
fires may be diſperſed in air, and ſpend their 
fury in leſs pernicious | exploſions ; which if 
confined in the womb of the earth would 
make nature tremble thro all her frame: 

Juſt as ifſues in the ſyſtem of man 
give vent to humours, which incloſed in his 
blood would endanger his life, and perhaps 
terminate in his immature - n | 


Voleanos, it is true, are and G far from 
being innocent eruptions, that they pour out a 
burning flood, which lays waſte the neighbour- 
ing country, rain fiery ſtones upon it, and bury 
it under heaps of aſhes. Yet however they maß 
de murmured and repined at as plagues and 
calamities, they are in reality the means A 
fecurity and preſervation ; as the drop, of x 
ſon in the viper's tooth, which is nece 15 
to procure food for that animal, may by an 
accidental bite prove the means = , ths 
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tho' the nutritious fleſh of OY RY many ; 
to health. | 


When we look back upon theſe phænomena, 
we can have no doubt of the benevolence, © 
as well as the power, and wiſdom of their 
Author. The ſnow yields a kindly warmth 
and gradual moiſture to the ground like 
wool ; and the froſt which is ſcattered upon it 
manures it like aſhes. Juſtly is Gop faid in 
the elevated language of the holy ſcriptures, 
* to make the clouds his chariot, to fly 
« the wings of the wind, to remove the 1 un- 
© dations of the earth, and make it tremble at 
66 his preſence.” But tho' we are afraid of the 
voice of his thunder, and diſmay'd; at his 
lightning ſhot forth like arrows, it is go mall 
conſolation. to reflect, that fire and air N keln. | 
« and vapour, wind and ſtorm are only 
ling their great Creator's word,” 


To conclude ; nothing in the whole chain 
of being is without it's uſe, becauſe nothing 
could be created without the concurrence of 
ſuch infinite power and wiſdom, as it is ab- 
ſurd to imagine ſhould be 2 ed * | 
any thing not productive of ſom 
good, The ſame admirable Te, 
contrivance, the ſame order and | 
are diſplayed in the brighteſt characters $10 
every part of the creation, from the fine tex- 

G 3 ture 


(Jö 


ture of the mite to the ous fabric f 
the ſolar ſyſtem. e 8 ts 


The leaſt motion in . of rac 5 
verſe - muſt: obey the i > lavis- 
it, or ĩt would draw on à train of il 5 : 


re would ſhack the whole ſyſtem 
ee the moſt complicated horrors that 
could poſſibly be produced by the agency of 
natural cauſes, and which nothing but the 
— of the ner could prevent. 


| 6 3 ati gratitude are ou! 
1 cenfure, and correction of the o 
nature will never become us, till 


ery ſecret ſpring that actuates 
0 whole; till he can extend his 


Extra Pha mania mundi; 
Luc. 


— N Jaming barriers of the world; 
be Row. 
ok take in all that immenſe ocean of being, of 
which, he himſelf makes fo 2 "vb 
part, A8 .would be over- look d by any 
leſs "had that omniſcience, and fe! cm 
gesetz he ſo infolently arraigns, and ſo im- 
Pts” Engcavours t. to ſcan, | 
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uw Conſequences 


: 0 F 
DETRA 0 TION. 
—— Ae, qui nelle, 


Qui non defendit alio culpante ; ſolutos 
Lui captat Rifus hominum, famamque dicacis; 
Fingere qui non viſa Poteſi, commiſſa tacere _ 
Vi nequit, hic niger eft. — — Hon. 


© prone to the deteſtable vice of Detracti- 
on is the diſpoſition of mankind, and in 
ſome minds its malignant influence ſo forci- 
bly exerts itſelf, that it breathes a ſovereign 
alcendency, and triumphs i in all the pomp of 
a ruling * N 8 


101 
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The ſupreme delight af too many in the 
world is the impertinent pleaſure of ridicule 
and raillery, and ſe pleaſing to their debauched 
conceptions are the ſenſations ariſing from 
that ſource, that they give them the moſt 
cxqyilite feelings and moſt refined complacen 

So long as their fancy can las 
the too extenſive region of folly, and their 
over delicate ſenſe dwell upon the miſconduct 
of others, who are perhaps rather objects of 
compaſſion, than ridicule, they feel a tranqui- 
lity within, the bent of their inclination is in- 
dulged, and each craving void abundantly ſa- 
tisfied. They ſo deeply imbibe the draught 
of ſpleen and ill-nature, that the chalice, how 
capacious ſoever, is exhauſted to the dregs, 
and the unſavoury compoſition greedily ſwal- 
lowed down, and then, leſs either of 


time or circum 


ſtances, an unwarrantable looſe 
ir malice, and a boundleſs 


It is neędleſs to dwell upon theſe conliders- 
tions, which, I am perſuaded, are ungrateful 
to, and deſervedly contemn'd by every inge- 


nuous 


— 
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nuous diſpoſition., A man of a truly re- 
ligious caſt of mind can no more endure 
ſuch a mranneſs in his ,qwn, ſpecies, than he 
cal bear contumelious 'refleQions upon his ho- 
ly religion; theſe deſpicable wretches, bo 
dare taſte agreeable ſenſations from ſplenetis 
malice or Joe jll-nature, will, without any 
heſitation, ſubject the moſt ſacred truths to 
ridicule and raillery, and make that, which is 
the admiration of Angels, to be the jeſt of fools. 


This is a vice, which is moſt apt to engender 
in low and deſpicable ſouls; true greatneſs diſ- 
cards it, and the beaming ſplendour of affabi- | 
lity and good-nature, like too warm a fun, 
ſcorches it up. It is not only diſſonant to 
the ſuggeſtions of reaſon, but is r . 
forbid by the commands of a religion, 
baſis is love. 


We ſhou'd be cautious of a raſh and pre- 
cipitate judgment of peoples merits, from the 
danger that attends us, when we give too un- 
bounded liberty to our cenſures upon others; 


for if prejudice biaſſes and diſtorts our be- 


nevolence, if ill-natured conſtructions blacken, 


or Inbred rancour miſ-repreſent the actions of 


our neighbours, they threaten us with an 
equal retaliation, if not from the world, from 
what ought to be our greateſt concern, the 
vindictive judgment of a righteous Goo. 
__ | A falſe 
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A falſe repreſentation of other peoples ac- 
tions is by no means entitled to the endereſt 
pretence for merey ; nor can Gon, *tho' infl- 
nite in goodneſs, extend his arms of com- 
ſion to the delinquent. This may ſeem 
at firſt ſight,” and perhaps by many, 
42 by thoſe it chiefly concerns, 
be call'd a wicked and heterodox doctrine, 
limiting the goodneſs, and circumſcribing the 
merey- of GD. But I am perſuaded upon a 
nearer view, and cloſer attention, it will be 
owned conſiſtent both with the dictates of 
revelation, and the light of nature. For, that 
we may examine into the truth of the pro- 
poſition, how , can, frail man, who knows not 
the. 1 8 of the heart, whoſe underſtand- 
ing is blinded ion, whoſe liberty is 
el by vat wy whoſe judgement is 
miſguided by erroneous concluſions ; how can. 
he read the proceſs of other peoples minds, 
the intention of their actions, or the motives 
which engage their approbation to one thing 
rather than another ? And eſpecially, how can 
he diſcover the mote which is in Bis brothers 
eye, when perhaps there is a beam in his 
own eye ; or with what probable. certainty . 
can he eſtimate the number, cauſe, or nature 
of other mens offences, which bear as - ſmall 
a proportion to his own as a mote to a beam, 
which he paſſes unregarded, and brings not to 
the tribunal of his own judgment, nor the cor- 
reckion of his own reproach. In fuch circum- 

8 ſtances 


( 109 ) ; 
angps from what infallible.. premiſes can” he 


draw his concluſion ? Not ſurely. from pofitive 
evidence, but from preſumptive conjecture : 


and if ſuch flender circumſtances induce ,him 


to draw ill-natured conſtructions, from what 
ſource can we poſſibly derive them, but from 
a malevolent intention, ſtudious to. blacken the 
lives of his fellow creatures, and ſolicitous 


of every opportunity to propagate malicious, 
and imagi 4 falſhoods ? But certainly this 1 


diametrically” oppoſite to that charity, whi 

as chriſtians we ' ought to practice, and as 
children of the 'fame Father, our Father who 
is in heaven, we ought mutually to exert. . _ 


Still to dwell upon the bad fide of things, 
eyen ſuppoſing there is room, for complaint, 
is by no means a chriſtian diſpoſition;; and 
always to take a pleaſure in diſcovering the 
failings of others by no means that brother- 
ly kindneſs which is enjoyned us by heaven. 
To deſcant indeed upon the faults of our 
neighbours which are publick, and notorious, 
is no crime; . becauſe thereby we may arm 
others againſt the fatal effects conſequent up- 
on ſuch criminal courſes, and beget in our- 
ſelves a deteſtation of ſuch flagrant offences. 
But to rejoyce in iniquity, and to feel a com- 
placency within at the repetition of a man's 
vices, is indeed an argument of a depraved 
diſpoſition; for © keen and uninterrupted glances 
of cenſure, ſays an ingenious author, proceed ge- 
nerally 


(COP 


of la from a ; gloomy ria 


| "AE barks Bad Hulk if than 
hill of their lives were cenſoriouſneſs and 
ſpleen , too many pride themſelves in the 
Exerciſe of a carping ſpiri a and prefer the 
acuteneſs, with which y out "the faults 
'of other men, to 2 radiant, Hablag of w. 
tues in themſelves. It new day can on- 
DA bring new Subjects of reproach, they tri- 
umph 1 good fortune, and plume 
themſelves in unrivalled dexterity and 
addreſs. A continued application to this dar- 
ling m gives them ſo profound a know- 
ledge therein, and makes em ſuch extraor- 
adepts, that if their nverſaticn 3 in the 
world is defective in freſh objects, fruitful in 

ſcandal, and teeming in malice, they invent 
deformities of their own, and father upon 
the world vices of the brain and viſions of 
the imagination. With theſe they brand. the 
reputation of others, whoſe lives, it may be, 
are as entirely innocent of ſuch vices, as 
when they firſt drew the breath of life; but 
becauſe they have perhaps in ſome inſtances 

inadvertently ſliped, their characters muſt be 

ſullied with the keeneſt reproaches of moroſe 

invective, and contaminated with the Dirk | 
inventions of malicious ſpleen. 
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This is the darling | paſſion of too many 


| whoſe lives we one continued ſcene of idle- 


neſs and vice ; and indeed they muſt be fin- 


gularly vicious, who can fit — A and out of 


the abundance of a wicked heart ſtrain theit 
inventions, and torture their imaginations, > to 
form ſuch y appearances of fin, as the 
world never ſaw ; and amazingly idle to find lei- 
fure to infinuute-theris afterwards into the atten- 
tive ear of a ſlander- breeding world. To form 


their horrid creations they muſt doubtleſs have 


recourſe to ſome originals to copy from ; for 
without archet in nature we. ſhould: be 
3 of ideas, * compoſe, digeſt, and 

ge ideas when got, demands greater la- 
kar * attention Fan theſe wretches — 


either patience to undergo, 1 
to ſurmount. For none of a refined or | 
. — proſtitute their reaſon to ſuch igno- 


ble purpoſes, they are reſerved: for more exalted 
ends; while 4 mean and unmanly ſouls, 
which are debauched by the prejudice wy edu- 
cation, by viſionary novels, and chimerical 
romances, imbibe utopian legends, and ima- 
ginary falſhoods, the grand arſenal of all their 
impoſitions. To theſe then they muſt fly for 
materials to work upon, where, perhaps from 
a vicious aſſociation of ideas, they may find an 


| Inexhauſtible fund of ingredients for a deteſta- 


ble character, or from a falſe theory in reaſon- 


ing, like a jaundiced eye, imagine every thing 


they ſee participates the ſame complaint. 
7 This 


( 112 ) 
This then muſt ſurely be the.priginal ſour 


of. ſpleen and invective, from whence we may 
deduce every contumelious expreſſion, and con- 
clude, that to dwell upon the failings of other 
people is an infallible indication of our own 


— 4 4 £2. ” 
depravity.. © 
4 4 6 : 4 * | N 


Would theſe people often retire into their 
own boſoms, and ſurvey: the little world 
within, ſeriouſly weighing - the final cauſes and 
effects of their moſt ſecret actions, and boldly 
criticizing even their moſt meritorious per- 
formances, they might perhaps find a larger 
void of thinking, and a wider compaſs of 
folly than what they ſo ſtrenuouſly rail at in 
others. But even ſuppoſing there was no-ſuch 

y ſcene, and their conſcienees were per- 
fectly calm; why ſhould they maliciouſly ſpread 
falſe reports of any perſon, and deſignedly blaſt 
the reputation, that immediate jewel of the foul? 
To a good man the miſcarriages of his neigh- 
bour ſuggeſt the melancholy ideas of human 
weakneſs in, general, but no ſpiteful and ve- 
nemous reflections againſt his weakneſs in par- 
ticular. Far from exulting over his fallen 
worth, he views his downfal with a generous 
pity,” and warned by it works out his own 
ſalvation with tear and trembling. 


To add to the miſeries of the diſtreſſed by 
ſcorn and inſult, is the vileft, as well as 


meaneſt 
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their tongues, from the malevolent ſuggeſtions 
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meaneſt employment of the rational facultics ; 


it is upbraiding them for what they cannot 


poſſibly avoid, and is doing what a good man 
would deteſt from his heart. But to a wick- 
ed man whom neither religion awes, honour 


binds, nor eonſcience controuls; whoſe cha- 
rater is already loſt to the world, and whoſe 


| life is ſo notoriouſly vicious, that even the 


refuſe of the people diſclaim correſpondence 
with him, to ſpread cenſorious and unchari- 
table reports to the diſadvantage of his neigh- 
bour, is the darling employment of , his thoughts, 
and the moſt conſummate enjoyment' of his 


rational faculties. When any perſon, who in 


the main has led a good lite, contrary to the 


general tenor of it is guilty of ſome unac- 
countable weakneſs, with what triumph does 


he plume himſelf, with what exultation does 
he cry, How is the mighty fallen! He im- 
mediately accuſes him of wickedneſs which he 


does not know to be true, and cenſures him 
for, what he cannot know td be true, his in- 


tention and the thoughts of his heart. 
But there is another ſet of people, who with 
the moſt ſanctimonious looks, and the greateſt 


pretenſions to religion, ſcandaloufly proſtitute 


their profeſſions of goodneſs to the unmanly 


ſatisfaction of cenſorious ill-nature. With all 
the appearance of godlineſs in their counte- 


nances, and all the expreſſions of religion on 


of 


(14) 


of a bad heart, they forcibly diſ-unlte the 
ſtrongeſt connections, violently ſever the en- 
dearments of nature, and iffeparably tear the 
bonds of ſociety, by diſingenuous repreſent- 
ations, malicious reproaches and falſe reports. 
Studious to blacken the reputation of others, 
under the ſpecious maſk of religion they caſt 
oblique hints, infinuate their failings, and in- 
timate more than they are willing to expreſs, 
From their confined way of thinking, they 
are uhable to calculate the conſequences of 
things, and from their narrow apprehenſions 
are incapable of judging of events, by which 
means they gratify their appetite of ſlander, 
and fate their luſt of malice, without re- 
gard to place, time or circumſtances. But 
whatever pretenſions to religion they may 
boaſt, and however they may pride themſelves 
upon the ſincerity of their hearts, the purity 
of their principles and the ſedateneſs of their 
conſciences, they are but vain boaſtings and 
noiſy pride, the venom of adders is under 
their tongues, the rancour of evil in their 
hearts, and vain-glory in their religion. 


It is more than a preſumptive argument, 
when a man rails with uncommon vehemence 
and inceſſantly dwells upon any given vice, 
that the bent of his inclination turns this way, 
the byaſs of his diſpoſition ſavours it, and 
his practice of life confirms it. Always to 
ſully and caſt in clouds the character of others, 
allowing 


(25) 
allowing ſome failings may diminiſh it's per- 
fection, is neither an argument of an honeſt 
mind nor candid diſpoſition. ' ' A truly good 
man would palliate the imprudent ſallies of 
his neighbour, extenuate his follies, endeavour 
by good-natured | intimations to correct his 
failings, and pity what he could not amend. 


There is another claſs of people, who un- 
der the appearance, and with all the profeſ- 
ſion of friendſhip, inſinuate themſelves into 
the innermoſt receſſes of our ſouls, read all 
the workings and ſecrets of thoſe ſacred re- 
1 and then make uſe of them to 

lacken our characters in the world, and de- 
preciate the ſovereign excellency of our nature. 
They are ſuch conſummate adepts in the art of 
obſequiouſneſs, that while they practice all 
the cant which it ſuggeſts, their fraudful in- 
tentions paſs unſuſpected, and their artful in- 
ſinuations go glibly down. They practiſe ſo 
dexterouſly the ſcience of deceit, that the 
moſt penetrating ſagacity can hardly detect, 
and the greateſt circumſpection with difficulty 
diſcover their impoſitions. 


To teach us to be upon our guard againſt 
ſuch deceptions, it may he of uſe to diſtinguiſh 
betwixt the obſequious and truly affable man. 
Affability is a good-natured* complacency, and 
agreeable diſpotition of temper, defirous of 


other peoples welfare, without any mean or 
H 2 ſelfiſh 


R 


ſelſiſn view y: But obſequiouſneſs is an artful 
hypocriſy, adorned with the fineſt flowers of 
addreſs, having always ſome ſiniſter deſign 
couched under a fair outſide, and ſome fraudu- 
lent intention, under the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
of friendſhip. Nothing is more common than 
to find imper fections of this kind; and if 
ever the ſycophant ſteals into the heart of 
the perſon he practices upon, the perſuaſions 
of his friends will never induce him to diſ- 
credit his pretended veracity: He will be firm- 
ly attached to him, and will liſten to his 
Syren's ſong of adulation, regardleſs of the 
admonitions of his well-wiſhers till ſoothing 
blandiſhments have allured him to inevitable 
ruin, and fulſome applauſes have compleated 


his deſtruRtion. 


This is the practice of too many who 
pretend to dedicate their lives to the ſervice 
of their friends, and make every action tend 
to their intereſt ; but if ever misfortunes, the 
touch- ſtone betwixt affability and obſequiouſ- 
neſs, damp their hopes of a promiſed har- 
veſt, tho' they flutter around us in the me- 
ridian of our fortunes, yet they will then 
vaniſh, like inſets from the ſetting ſun. 
The friendſhip of many perſons, being only 
bargains of ſelf-intereſt, ſurvive no longer when 
means of requital fail; and then deaf to 
every connection in nature, and obſtinate againſt 


the 
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the workings of humanity, they break the 
magic which they practiced, diſclaim the 
friendſhips they pretended, deal deceitfully, 
and as the ſtream of brooks they paſs away. 
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Animum rege, qui nifi paret 


F HE moſt curious and acurate inquirers 
into the ſtructure of the animal body, 
and the organization of parts which conſti- 
tute our material frame, are ſtill at a loſs to 
account for the uſe of many parts diſcovered 
by their diſſections, though” they can ſeparate 
them very minutely, 


Much the fame kind of defect appears in 
moral anatomy. So fine are the tyes that 
connect theſe parts, which are ſo different, yet 
ſo nearly allied to each other, the ſoul and 
body, that they are entirely inviſible even to 
the mind's eye, and are only known by thoſe 
H4 wonderful 
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wonderful effects of ſympathy we are per- 
petually ſenſible of between them: juſt © he 
corporeal eye, which is contrived to ſhew us 
every thing elſe, is yet unable to look into 
itſelf, _ . N : 


p 
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The ſuperiority of the human ſoul to the 
mere ſentient principle of brutes, though 
they have many ſenſible qualities in common 
with us, and ſome in a more exquiſite degree, 
has been long obſerved ; and is judiciouſly 
diſtinguiſhed by the moral ſatiriſt, who ſpeak- 
ing of beaſts ſays, 


indulfit communis conditor illis 
Tantum ANIMAs, nobis ANIMUM quogue. 
| Juv. Sar. XV. 


The ſeat of the foul has been long a topick 
of diſpute, and ſtill remains ſo; and the ſeat 
of particular faculties ſeems as much undeter- 
mined; Ds CarTEs, the famous French 
Philoſopher, aſſigned a ſmall portion of the 
brain, which ſtands ſingle and ſolitary, while 
the reſt of it conſiſts of parts correſponding 
with each other, for the ſeat of the ſoul, 
from the ſimplicity of its actions agreeing 
with the unity of the pincal Gland: but he 
might with full as good reaſon have pitched 
upon the noſe in preference to the ears and 
eyes. HETMONT placed it in the ſtomach 
only 
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. The 
thinking power is generally affigned' to the 
head ; 5 wh will? tha er with the train 
of paſſions which actuate it, placed in the 
heart. The French moraliſts are extreamly 
fond of ringing changes on the heart and 
underſtanding Coeur & L'Efprit; and ma- 
ny writers have drawn contraſts between the 
head and heart. | | 


"Tis hard to fay whether the thinking 
faculty was ſuppoled to refide in the brain 
for a better reaſon, than becauſe the head 
was found to ach by a ſtrong exertion of 
thought; and perhaps the will and paſſions 
might be imagined to lodge in the breaſt, 
becauſe the vigour with which the members 
could obey the dictates of the will, was 
owing to the force of the heart keeping up 
the circulation, and the paſſions were par- 
_— found to affect the motion of the 


| Whatever 
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Whatever becomes of, theſe conjectur 
the, mmon forms of ſpeaking How = 
7 — 1 from the heart proceed thoſe deſires 
lh are the incentives 9.4 action; ſome of 
man on to tration of 
ae the n of bh 
7 and ſully the K EN rr 
the human Ft. 


of 103-331 18 i (11 1 
' t would. 1 Fe ke centinels to 1 the 
avenues. 8 od. from he: heart, 2 


14 


i proved by it's malevo- 


his mind, 1 is ol uy as guilty of it, as if the 
moſt melancholy cataſtrophe had attended the 
perpetration. This even the Pagans by the 
bare light of nature were convinced of; for 
their. ſentiments of the matter are conveyed 
to us in a manner intirely agreeable to chriſt- 
lanity in a very noble, I had almoſt faid 
ſacred ſatyr. 


Pp Nam ſcelus intra fe tacitum qui cogitat ullum, 
Fatt crimen habet. , Jov. SAT. XIII. 


_ He that is prevented. "an the fear of Gov 
from reducing his evil thoughts to practice 
will not give a free and uncontrouled looſe to 


them in ſpeculation ; it is rather therefore dhe 
4 drea 
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dread of what the wofld will ſay that operates 
ſs ſtrongly upon the minds of many, and 
compels them | contrary to the bent of their 
own inclinations to be virtnous/: for if there 
was no ſcandal conſequent upon vice, and 
no ſecular juſtice to puniſh villainy, an inun- 
dation of wickedneſs would Rurry all before 
it, and overwhelm in it's fury all fenſe of 
eis an mne emen 


. " 727 
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'The ſoul is ever buſy and at work, will 
ſaffer no pauſe, no ſuſpenſion of thought, 
and in the continued circle of it's thinking it 
is ſometimes impoſſible to hinder irregular, 
fantaſtic, evil thoughts from riſing in the 
mind; Is 149k « 


As where's the temple into which foul things wy 
\ Will not ſometimes intrude ? M1LTON. 


But their natural propenſity to evil leads men 
too often to cultivate .an intimate familiarity 
with ſuch thoughts, and finally work them 
into practice to the deſtruction of their fellow- 
creatures as well as themſelves, ' 


For as the judgment of man is ſo ſlender, 
his caprice, and his paſſions ſo ſtrong, tis no 
wonder if his miſguided reaſon forms unjuſt 
ideas, and his predominant ſenſe erroneous 
calculations. When paſſion” and prejudice 


(224): : 
bear the aſcendant, viſion and chimera are 


impoſed upon his reaſon for ſubſtantial reali- 
ies, and things productive of ruin and de- 
ſtruction bear the viſage and deportment of 
profit and advantage. And thus being a dupe 

to domineering appetites, and a ſlave to —1 
illegal impulſes of the imagination, he em- 
braces a viper in his boſom, and recommends 
it to the public, while it is gnawing the very 

vitals of ſociety. 4 


15 


By not guarding with ſufficient dili- 
gence the heart, we may be inſtrumental in 
the ruin of ſociety, and acceſſary to the de- 
ſolation of the public, even, when we mean 
to ſupport it's intereſt and maintain its glory. 
Would men govern their vagrant diſorderly 
thoughts, conſequent upon a playing, wan- 
dering life, and diſcipline their reaſon by 
watchfulneſs, meditation, and recollection; they 
would defeat the efforts of officious will, and 
ſubject their paſſions to the mild adminiſtration 
of reaſon. But while they indulge themſelves 
in the airy regions of gaiety and pleaſure, 
and fleet alternately from one ſcene of amuſe- 
ment to another, tis no wonder if judgment 
be loſt in a lethargic ſtupefaction, and piety 
be buried in an abyſs of ſenſuality. For when 
the mind ſo eagerly pants after an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſſion of gaiety, it narrows and 
contracts the native largeneſs of its faculties, 
and brings it, down to a poor ſet of childiſh 
2550 notions 
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notions which wean it from noble, and au- 
guſt conſiderations. Hence it grows ' giddy 
with filly. joys, is burdened) with imagin 
cares, is fretful when ſeparated from publi 
aſſemblies, ' and anxious till it mingles in the 
nothingneſs of what we | call genteel life. 
Thus, 'tis no wonder if in the round of ſenſe- 
leſs enjoyments the aweful impulſes of reaſon 
be entirely diſregarded, which never exert 
their vigour but when judgment preſides with- 
in, and watchfulneſs barrs the entrance to the 
heart againſt intrudin ion and capricious 
will; and and 'till LE. firm ſoever 
the fundamentals of ſociety may ſeem, it's 
baſis may be over-whelmed by the means 
uſed to ſupport it, and the bleſſings it beſtows 


buried in it's ruins. 


But, what above all is deſtructive of the 
weal of ſociety, is a depravation of morals, 
and Grey in religion : Theſe, as they are 
the grand hinges upon which all public and 
private welfare depend, are productive of 'a 
glorious ſcene of happineſs and ſucceſs, or of 
a melancholy train of misfortunes and afflict- 
ions, in conſequence of the reſpe they meet 
with in the world. Men, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in their preſent circumſtances, 
have a ſtrong tendency and propenſion to things 
in their nature wrong; and the paſſion of vain- 
glory is ſo ſtrong in their breaſts, that in human 
contingences whatever is laudable and great 
they 


(126) - 


they aſcribe to their own ſagacity, + and ne- 
ver admit into their ſcheme the wiſdom of 
Gon, or the ſuperintendence of Providence. 
This indeed may not ſo much proceed from 
he pride of the heart, as from the malignant 
influence of bad books, which inſtead of en- 
-nobling the ſoul with generous ſentiments, 
ſully the imagination by deſcribing luſt with 
ic 's incentives and alurements under the moſt 
engaging colours; and tis then the bad prin- 
ciples of an author are attended with the 
worft effects; for by bold metaphors, ſtrong 
paintings, and lively imagery, the ſenſes are 
always bribed, and if by their intereſt depraved 
performances can get acceſs to, or 'procure 
an audience from the ſoul, they inſtil their 
poiſon moſt effectually, and their impure and 
immodeſt ideas go glibly down. Thus when 
men are once won by their delicate alluſions 
and enervating eloquence to the cauſe of 
vice, tis no wonder if every impreſſion of 
religion be eraſed from their minds, and that 
become the jeſt of fools which, is the won- 
der and admiration of Angels. For when 
once a perſon liſtens * with pleaſed attention 
to the idle ribaldry and debauched expreſ- 
_ Hons of proſtituted wit, where a bright al- 
ſemblage of airy ideas are couched under the 
luxuriance of verbiage, tis no wonder if rea- 
ſon becomes a dupe to imagination, and the 
reverence 


— 


— 


[ — 


+ Vid. Reflections upon incredulity paſim. 
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lt £13) Sango: n: 
reverence on Mi BR give, way to the cla- 
morous callings of importunate appetites. In 
this caſe e inconſiſtent with the good 
of ſociety will the life and actions of ſuch a 
one be? For the foundation of facial. happi- 
neſs and public tranquility confeſſedly ſubſiſts 
by an auguſt veneration of the DRZ TV, and a 
public acknowledgement of aur, dependence 
upon him; and if ever ſuch ſentiments are 
defaced in our minds, regardleſs of every 
connection in nature, we ſhall: inevitably act 
in conformity to our inclination, and the law- 
leſs commands of tyrannical affections, which 
will by no means coincide with the inteteſt 
of the whole, or the good of ſociety. | 


Thus we find, that an unwearyed attention 
to the workings of the mind in matters of 
religion is indiſpenſably incumbent upon man- 
kind, if they have the ſlendereſt regard for 
the welfare of mutually connected individuals. 
For if proper reſtrictions be not laid upon the 
will, it will frequently burſt out into every evil 
attendant upon frenſy and enthuſiaſm, which 
will ſubvert every ſcheme of politics, and 
overwhelm every ſyſtem of religion. Im- 
petuous in their carreer they will ſtill fur- 
mount every oppoſing difficulty, baffle every 
effort meant to withſtand them, and end not 
till they have utterly aboliſhed every religi- 
ous benefit, and every ſocial advantage. 


But 


But if we even confine this ſpeculation 
within the breaſt of each individual, we ſhall 
find that the thoughts, unleſs ſtriftly | d, 
and prudently regulated, may be of the moſt 
-detrimental ' conſequences ; but baten af- 
ter any diſaſter. For then not being mtirely 
free, ſhocked with gloomy ideas of our miſ- 
fortunes; they may give us up a prey to melan- 
3 and thereby heighten our real afffict- 
ns by the ghaſtly appearance of imaginary 
eivances. They may flaſh upon us with the 
Kreadful retinue of complicated miſery, when 
ſupinely fitting in a penſive poſture with 
folded arms drooding over our woes, and 
almoſt ſunk into a ſettled deſpair. Our rea- 
ſon being then ſuſpended, our imagination will 
dwell upon and heighten thoſe gloomy ideas, 
the imagery of a melancholy fancy, and the 
. chimera of a diſtempered brain: and ſometimes 
when the rational — is darkened by the 
2 fumes of melancholy, our minds may be 
_ haunted with blaſphemous thoughts, which 
. require a more vigorous oppoſition, and a more 
' manly reſolution to get rid of, than a man 
under oppreſſion and deſpondency can poſhbly 
: exert ; for when ſo confirmed a lethargy has 
lull'd their reaſon. aſleep, tis not one ſingle effort 
will rouſe it to it's former activity and alert- 
neſs, it muſt be effected gradually by inno- 


cent entertainments, agreea le We and 
moderate exerciſe. 


| Indeed 


ö 
, 
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Indeed to mourn for ek misfortunes ® EM 
as men we cannot h - but then 
checking the inordinate 101 es of lamentation 


by tlie grogen ſuggeſtions of . reaſon, an 
moderation, we reduce the oyer- beari waves 


of grief to gentle eddies; and 
Which threatened us with indvits nate 
on finally end in an humble ience 


and patient reſignation to the will of our creator. 
The firſt tranſport of 5 is excuſable, be- 
eauſe intirely e with the nature of hu- 
manity: tis only an unbounded and inconſolable 
ſorrow, which is an enemy to our nature, and 
diſ lealing in the ſight of Gop. For by 
indulging the burſts of ſorrow we add fircngth x 
to their force, which will in time hwry 
us away in the torrent, and eſtabliſh: our 
wretchedneſs in a confirmed melancholy, which 
may finally tetminate ' in the moſt terrible 
cataſtrophe : and if a deplorable exit finiſh our 
exiſtence here through pining diſcontent and 
heart-breaking affliction, what more favour- 
able judgment can we expect at the awſul 
tribunal of Heaven, than if we unnaturally 
ſevered the 1 union of ſoul and body? * 


I 3 


— 
— 


© 76 ſome this aoftrine 2 e new, too rigorous, * not 
abſolutely agreeable to the attributes of the Deity, who con pre- 
hends in himſelt an infinite good neſs, able and willing to extend 
happineis and pardon to all his creatures ; but to ſhew that I am 
not ſingular in my opinion, the ingenious Mr. Szep has fully ex- 


amined the argument in his ſermons upon reſignation, to which the 
Reader is referred. 
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Angry thoughts likewiſe + coghs ſtrenuouſſy 
to be guarded againſt, as being ſworn enemies 
to the happineſs of mankind. To moderate 
this paſſion, and render it ſubſervient to pru- 
dence and diſcretion, is indiſpenſably incum- 
bent upon every man, to whom peace of 
mind, and the preſervation of Health are en- 
gaging. For where anger is the predomi- 
nant paſſion, or where it burſts out in loud 
and tempeſtuous hurricanes, it diſcompoſes 
the tranquility within; and where the guſts 
are ſo violent, it incapacitates a man for the 
ſocial endearments by making him uneaſy to 
© himſelf, and diſagreeable to thoſe about him. 
To regulate this paſſion then is what reaſon 
dictates, religion commands, and prudence re- 
commends : And as it is an irreconcilable 
adver to the principal conſtituents of an 
happy life, methinks we ſhoiyd need no other 
inducement to ſet bounds to it's overflowings. 
For tho it may anſwer ſome good purpoſes, 
that the zempe/? ſhould ſometimes rage and 
Jewell; yet it will certainly overwhelm us, if 
we ſuffer it to get ſo far out of our power, that 


we can no longer ſay, hitherto thou ſhalt come, 
and no farther. 


The ſuggeſtions of pride likewiſe ought moſt 
cautiouſly to be guarded againſt, being de- 
ſtructive of every enjoyment : for how can 
happineſs be compatible with the proud aſpi- 
rings of thoſe men, who like a ſtiff-necked 


generation 
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neration contemptuouſly deride all the calm 
tisfactions of a quiet, tho' ſequeſtered life? 
To ſpurn the heart-felt endearments of an hum. 
ble Nate is the darling gratification of their 
pride ; and to ſhine in a ſublimer ſphere the 
meteors of the world, ſtrangers to happineſs, 
and expoſed to the ſevereſt ſhocks of fortune, 
the utmoſt defire of their ſouls, and the ruling 
paſſion in their breaſts. Such an ill-placed 
ambition is their darling fayourite, at whoſe 
ſhrine they dedicate their anxious hours. pray- 
ing for new objects to exerciſe their pride; 
while they heedleſſly barter the genuine ex- 
cellence of their nature for ſenſeleſs pomp 
and melancholy wretchedneſs. 


Hitherto I have dwelt upon ſuch conſide- 
rations as deſtroy our happineſs, by being con- 
trary to ſome duties in morality, which are 
eſſentially requiſite to the perfection of our 


nature: but though I have been more minute 


npon theſe points, 'tis not becauſe they are of 
the greateſt conſequence, but becauſe they are 
frequently diſregarded in the common behavi- 
our of our lives: nor would I be thought to 
inſinuate that theſe alone are perfective of our 
nature; I am conſcious that there are many 
others eſſentially requiſite to finiſh the glo- 
rious character of a good man, againſt whoſe 
contraries we ought always to be armed with 
vigour and reſolution. | 
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From matters of practice let us paſs” to 
matters of ſpeculation ; and here ſome things 
will occur which, by a too refined or miſtak- 
en way of thinking, may jrom an error in 
theory grow into deſtructive principles in 
practice. 7 | 


And firſt, of opinions in Religion. What 
ought to be more attentively contidered than 
ſpeculations about that which is our greateſt 
concern ? For in theſe days if 'a man be heed- 
leſs how he imbibes the various opinions of a 
numerous {ſwarm of ſects, indiſcriminately 
adopting their different tenets into his ſyſtem of. 
religion, *tis no wonder if he harden into a con- 
firmed infidel, or ſoften into an irreſolute ſceptic. 
Careleſſly to embrace every differing opinion, 
without ſeriouſly conſidering it's nature and 
tendency, and to liſten to it's miniſters with 
attention unaided by conſideration, may root 
in our minds as dangerous and diſcordant 
doctrines, as enthuſiaſm can invent, or fana- 
tic zeal ſuggeſt. What is more dangerous than 
to imbibe that opinion which forbids all 
faith with heretics, branding all of a different 
communion with that dreadful imputation ? 
What is more dangerous than that, which 
places the merit of men's lives upon faith 
independent of works; and pronounces 
that man aſſuredly happy, whoſe faith can 
litterally remove mountains. Pretences to more 
than ordinary communications of the ſpirit 

| are 
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are ſpreading themſelves thro a great part 
of this kingdom, and are by too many im- 
plicitly believed and creduloufſy abetted. But 
by ſome the facred myſtery of the TzxiniTY 
the ſpirituality of the HoLy GnogsrT, and indeed 
even the being of Gop himſelf is diſbelieved 
and ridiculed. How fatal in their conſequences 
ſuch opinions as theſe are, the flendereſt at- 
tention to the diftates of reaſon, and the leaſt 
ap to our own boſoms will abundant! 
teſtifie. For when once a man entertains fuck 
deſtructive theories in his mind, or even gives 
them a being in imagination, it will require 
no great labour to ſtagger his wavering be- 
lief, and eraſe from his breaſt every becoming 
notion of the Deity ; and then by not guard- 
ing the avenues to the heart, while the im- 
pulſes of the will were flender, and had inſi- 
nuated no impious ſuggeſtions, a train of the 
moſt melancholy circumſtances may lead to a 
fatal cataſtrophe. 


Again, a man ought to be moſt ſeriouſly 
attentive to metaphyſical propoſitions before 
he gives his final aſſent to the truth; for 
ſo ſpecious may be the terms which conſti- 
tute the argument, that a moſt detrimental 
and dangerous aſſertion may be couched under 
the fallacious refinements of ſophiſtical inge- 
nuity. What author has laboured with greater 
advantage of genius than the noble author of 
the Characteriſtcs, and what work is more 

I 3 heterodox 


(14) 
heterodox in it's opinions, or requires a ſtronger. 
antidote to arm us againſt the poiſonous notions 
it inculcates * with all the glaring embeliſh- 
ments of an elegant dition, and all the 
pompous parade of decorated eloquence ? with 
the inſinuating blandiſhments of a laſcivious 
proſtitute it deludes the unwary into a laby- 
rinth of miſtake, and intoxicates his reaſon 
with falſhood and error. And indeed in ma» 
ny writers of this claſs the ſame holds good ; 
for as they ule every artifice to give their hy- 
potheſis a ſhew of probability, a more accu- 
rate examination into their arguments than the 
generality of readers beſtow is indiſpenſibly re- 
quiſite, that the mind may not too raſhly aſſent 
to their principles, and thro' want of conſidera- 
tion imbibe the moſt erroneous and falſe 
Opinions. | 


—— — — — — — — 


Vid. Baowx' E/ays upon the Cbaracteriſtica. 
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Aſpice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, $ 
Terraſque, traftuſque maris, calumgque profundum ] 
Aſpice VENTURo lætentur ut omnia Sci 

| = VIRGIL. 


"HE belief of a future ſtate is ſo ĩntimately 

connected with, and fo effectually united 
to general as well as particular happineſs, 
that we cannot too frequently conſider it our- 
ſelves, nor too earneſtly recommend it to the 
attention of others. 


A diſbelief of an hereafter may be attended 
with the moſt melancholy conſequences, fatal 
not only to the unbeliever himſelf, but more 
eſpecially to the good of ſociety; for 08 

we 


be centred in the contracted circle of his 
advantage ; whatever promoted that would be 


this ta the belief of the imm 
ſoul to aſcertain beyond all poffibility of dif- 
pute the glariaus proſpect of a future ſtate. 


we take 2 full view 

ferve the infinite number of conftellations which 

wradiate the magnificent arch of heaven; if 
| | 5 


( 139 ) 
we duly weigh the exactneſs with which 
theſe "immenſe luminaries run the race that 
is ſet before them ; how the great light rules: 
the day, and the leſſer lights the night; how 
each regularly revolves round it's own proper 
orbit, without the leaſt anarchy, confuſion, or 
perplexity ; how can we with the Epicuraam 
attribute all, to chance; or how can we forbear 
acknowledging the exiſtence of that Being, 
who © meaſured the heavens out with a ſpan, 


and held the waters in the palm of his hand?” 


But could we be able to penetrate into the in- 
moſt receſſes of nature, could we ſee the 
boundleſs whole anatomized and clearly diſ- 
played to our underſtanding, how would our 
wonder ſwell into diſdain and, indignation to 
hear a diſbelieving fool attributing the beauty 
of the world to a fortuitous concourſe of atoms, - 
or the blind irregular convulſions of contingent 
chance ? So far ſhould we be from embracing 
this opinion, that we ſhould gain infallible 
conviction that it muſt be the effect of ſome 
infinite efficient, able to will Nothing into 
being, and to call harmony and order out of 
unintelligent matter and a diſordered chaos. 


If we only examine the nature of man, 
his exquiſite organization of parts, the aptneſs 
of each to perform it's proper office ; if we 
view the circulation of the blood, the pulſati- 

on 
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on of thg heart, and the vibration of every. 
fibre, 


lieving atheiſt, and ſufficiently demonſtrate the 
being of a Gop. For how can ſuch ſurprizing, 


ſuch wiſe revolutions of things happen, how 


can ſuch amazing, ſuch unerring regularity 


be. preſerved, but by ſome infinitely. powerful, 


infinitely good, and infinitely wiſe Being, whe 
e. and orders the ſtupendous ma- 
chine? | 


It is one of the firſt principles in philoſo- 
phy, that inaCtivity is eſſential to, and one of 
the primary qualities of matter, whereby it is 
unable to put itfelf in motion when at reſt, 
or ſtop it's carreer when in motion: if fo, it 
is beyond the leaſt ſhadow of diſpute, that the 
motion of the world is contingent, not neceſ- 
ſary, or of itſelf; therefore it muſt at ſome 
time have received an impulſe from ſome 
cauſe foreign to itſelf. Now as it could not 
put itſelf in motion, ſo neither could it be the 
cauſe of it's own creation, (creation implying . 
the greateſt poſſible power;) therefore both 
theſe muſt have been effected by ſame ſuffi- 
cient cauſe ; and this cauſe muſt be allowed 
to be ſome Being independent of the world, 
and unimpeded by matter ; for if it had any 
dependence upon or relation to material, ſyb- 
jects it is plain a vis inertiæ would have in- 
hered in it, and have abſolutely prevented it's 
operations. 1 


(ht) 


If then inactivity is effential to thatter, it 
follows, that this muſt have been created; 
for it is mathematically certain, that what can- 
not act, cannot produce any thing, much leſs 
itfelf, from whence tis natural to conclude, 
that there muſt be ſome independent, intelligent 
Being, exiſting without any pokitive connecti- 
on with matter, by whom the univerſe was 
made, and by whom it has been governed fince 
its formation, that it is even now ſuperintended 
by his providence, and will be regulated by 
his wiſdom till the final diſſolution of things. 


The relationiſts too may be baffled, who 
hold an infinite ſeries of independent, intelligent 
Beings, but their Utopzan hypotheſis has been 
ſo often confuted, and their fine-{pun reafon- 
ings ſo often reduced to abſurdity, that I will 
not weary your attention, while I purſue them 
through their labyrinth of errors; but con- 
clude from the premiſes the certainty of a ſu- 


preme Being, and go on to conſider the immor- 
tality of the ſoul. 


It is certain, that an infinite Being, who is 
able to produce ſuch wonderful and ſtupendous 
effects as the creation of the univerſe, who 
alone has all poſſible perfection in Himſelf, is. 
not byaſſed by intereſt, ſwayed by Funk 
nor prejudiced * It is therefore de- 
rogatory from his perfect nature to ſu . 

t 


(/248:)) | 
editated, undeſigning deſire of 


that an unprem 


creation prompted. him without any intent, any | 


xoſpect, or any wiſe, well-planned views to 
3 ſuch ER , ſuch wonderful effects 
as the different parts of the univerſe; ſurely 
ſome end was to be accompliſhed by ſo ſur. 
prizing an inſtance of his power, ſome ex- 
traordinary evidence of his goodneſs was to be 
manifeſted by the works of his omnipotence. 


Ihe creation of man after his own image 

immediately ſucceeded the creation of the ina- 
nimate and brutal world, and the dignity con- 
ferred by ſtamping upon him the glorious ſignet 
of Gop's own nature, is an inconteſtable proof 
that he was deſtined for ſome nobler end, than 
to ſpend a few gloomy melancholy years in 
this Fife, and bear the pre-eminence over the 
other parts of the creation, and then to die, 
and be as tho' he had never been. 


T have before ſhewn, that man muſt 
have ſomething within himſelf abſolutely 
independent of, and without any poſitive con- 
nection with matter; ſome reaſoning, reflect- 
ing, and incorporeal ſubſtance to direct his 
paſſions, govern his will, and ſubdue his ap- 
tites ; but this is plainly and diametrically op- 
poſite to the idea of matter which ſuppoles 
an inactive, unthinking, and undeſigning ſub- 
ſtance, which, as the ſoul of man is an 


active thinking and deſigning principle, muſt 
ö | receive 
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receive all its impreſſions from that inciple, 
act in compliance to it's dictates, and be fuk 
ject to the commands of it's lordly inmate. 


If then the ſoul is endowed with ſuch fa> 
culties, and diſtinguiſhed with ſuch evident 
marks of it's creator's favour, it is natural to 
imagine, as it is ſuſceptible of the ſenfations ari- 
ſing from pleaſure and pain, which are inſe- 
parably blended in this ſcene” of things, that 
there muſt be ſome happineſs in reverſion, 
to compenſate for it's ſufferings, and reward 
it's good works in this world, otherwiſe the 
goodneſs of Gop is imaginary, and his juſtice 
chimerical. It differs from the notion of 
both theſe attributes to argue, that there will 
be no remuneration for the preſent unequal 
diſtribution of things; for why are we expreſly 
commanded to fight the good fight, if in the 
end no applauſe, no advantage attends a brave 
and heroic diſcharge of our duty ? Moral good 
and evil would be then upon a level, and 
which ever was attended with the greateſt 
advantage would be moſt particularly regard- 
ed ; and if virtue and vice ſunk indiſcriminate- 
ly into annihilation, that which was moſt 
agreeable to our inclinations and beſt calculat- 
ed for our pleaſures would be moſt eagerly 
purſued. . For if there be no hereafter, cer- 
tainly after this painful life ended a period is 
put to our being, (as the abſurdity of the Py- 
thagorean doctrine has been fully and ſatisfacto- 


rily 


"that the fool is finite in it's tn. 


ration is in effect td ſay that the exiſtence of 


Gop is limited to ſome particular point of 
time: for as Go created man in the begin- 


ning after his own likeneſs, that is the ſoul 


of man, which is the conſtituent of perſon, the 

body being only the vehicle of that thinking, 

active and deſigning principle, it is reaſonable 

to imagine that he created it capable of eter- 

nal Happineſs or eternal miſery, in conſe- 

2 it's good or bad behaviour on this 
the grave. 


1 
# 
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The arguments in favour of this poſition 
drawn from the light of nature are ſtrong enough 
to ſatisfy any reaſonable enquirer; but from 
revelation fuch inconteſtable demonſtrations 
ariſe as ought to filence the moſt rigid Infidel 
and moſt hardened Deiſt. 


As chriſtianity is the foundation of all our 
hopes and expectations, ſo the certainty of a 
future ſtate of being is the foundation and 
bulwark of a chriſtian's conſolation and bliſs. 
Tis this glorious proſpect that animates the 
follower of chriſt under his moſt complicated 


misfortunes, and enables him to endure the 
preſſure 


prefſure of the moſt poignant calamities ; this 
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alone can pour balm into his boſom, wen 
beſet on al 6 ſides. with a torrent of diſtreſs.” 
and ſpeak peace to him when impending dit- 
ficulties threaten his inevitable deſtruction with- 

out this animating conſideration, that ſhortly 
all the ſtorms which hang lowring round him 
will clear up into ſerenity, and an uninter- 

rupted ſeries of eternal happineſs fucceed in 
their place; without this conſideration, how 
gloomy muſt life and its attendant miſeries 
be to a man void of every future expectation, 
waiting only when his diffolution comes, to 
ſhake off his body and misfortunes together, 
and fall at once into a total extinction of Be- 
ing. But, bleſſed be Gop, we have ſure and 
certain hopes brought to light by. the goſpel, 

the rule of our actions, and the grounds of 
all our expected happineſs; there we are. 
confidently aſſured that a time will come, 
« when God in glorious majeſty will judge 
the inhabitants of the earth; that the good 
« will ariſe with him to glory, but hor the 
© wicked will be condemned to weine 
7 weeping and graſhing of teeth. 5 | 


* 


4 


To a man whoſe life has been guided by 
the unerring rule of the chriſtian faith, and 
who has lived in expectation of a future recom- 
pence for his virtuous actions, th: very thoughts 
of extinction muſt be extremely ſhocking, r 
muſt tt: ke im with horror and confuſion, 

K aud 
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and fill his ſoul with deſperation. and amaze- 
ment, He dilates the faculties of his mind, 
and extends his thoughts beyond the narrow 
limits of this world, deſpiſing all inſinuating 
allurements and deſtructive follies, for more 

manent and extatic raptures in another. and 
a better life. Having weighed the holy writ- 
ings of the prophets and apoſtles, through 
the veil of myſterv which darkens ſome, be 
ſees the prophecy of a mediation for mankind 
to redeem them from ſin, and in the letter 
of others he clearly diſcovers the promiſes 
of forgiveneſs upon repentance, and of life 
and immortality upon a conſcientious diſcharge 
of his duty, | 


But how much more confirmed in his 
opinion will he be, when he conſiders that the 
foundation of his eternal glory refts on the 
undoubted affurance of the refurrection of 
Chriſt? that he took our nature upon him; 
and after the ſevereſt tryals, perſecutions, and 
revilings, ſubjected himſelf to the moſt ig- 
nominious death that he might deprecate the 
vengeance of an incenſed Gop, and redeem 
that world which had been long bound in 
the chains of fin ; that after death he de- 
ſcended into the regions of the enemy to 
mankind, circumſcribed the power and ex- 
tent of his dominions ; and then, full of glory 
and triumphant in mercy, aſcended into heaven 
as the ſirſt fruits of them that flept in the 
3 — 
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ve, and fitteth at the right hand. of 


OD, a perpetual interceſſor for the world 
he faved. 


This is the foundation of the reſurtection 
of mankind, aſcertained beyond all poſſibility 
of diſpute, and confirmed by © innumerable 
unſuſpected teſtimonies :, and our Saviour him- 
ſelf, more ſtrongly to corroborate the declar- 
ations in his life regarding a future ſtate, 
amidſt the agonies of the croſs, and the in- 
ſults of perfidious men, ſhewed the compaſſion, 
that was denied to himſelf, to a common 
malefactor, out of ſcorn appointed his fellow- 
ſufferer, whom he comforted with the grac- 
ious promiſe of being that oF" with him 

in paradiſe. ' 


The certainty of an | hereafter may, I pre- 
ſume, be , fairly drawn from the premiſes 
without begging the queſtion ; tor the es- 
iſtence of Gop is inconteſtably demonſtratc d 
as well as his attributes of omnip otence, in- 
finite juſtice, and goodneſs: and, I hope, it is as 
fairly proved that man has a ſoul capable of 
pleaſure and pain; but to maintain that it is 
mortal is arraigning both the goodneſs and 
juſtice of Gop : for to think that he created 
Beings without any intention of their hap- 
pineſs derogates ſrom his goodneſs, and to 
luppoſe that he will not reward or ' puniſh 
them according to the merit or demerit 
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of their ations in this life detracts from his 
juſtice, enn 

The very nature of man alone would ſup- 
ply us with many ſufficient. reaſons to expect 
a future "ſtate, though our expectation were 
only founded on the ſtrong deſire of continu- 
ing our exiſtence, and the thirſt after happi- 
neſs we feel in our minds compared with the 
ft.ortneſs and wretchedneſs of human life ; 
for it js certainly as unreaſonable to imagine 
Gop created intelligent beings, and endowed 
them with ſuch paſſions, 2. 6 ſome means 
in their power to fatisfy theſe longings after 
immortality, as to ſuppoſe he has provided no 
objects for the ſenſes he has given us. 


All other appetites have ſome ample fund 
to gratify their yearnings. Ihe ambitious 
man has the extenſive fields of glory to ex- 
patiate in; the covetous has the riches of India, 
and the mines of Peru to glut his deſire 
after wealth; the learned has the treaſures of 
antiquity and productions of later ages to ru- 
minate upon; and the gay have the gilded 
foibles and glittering vanities of the world to 
render them happy. In ſhort, every ruling 
paſſion. has ſome means in it's power to ſa- 
tisfy it's craving void ; and would it not be 
ſtrange, if the religious, and good man alone 
was deſtitute of any hopes of enjoying the 
g5ic& of his wiſhes, — i embracing the en- 
| 5 | dearing 
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dearing form of ſubſtantial happineſs ? His af- 
fetions are weaned from the things of this 
world; he finds no pleaſure in ſtate, honour, 
riches, . or ambition; ſurely then ſome more 
Riggs" fund of happineſs is reſerved for 

adequate to his more noble, and exalted 
ideas, and which will abundantly recompence 
his laudable purſuit after virtue, otherwiſe he 
is of all men the moſt miſerable. But, bleſſed 
be Gop, he hath not thus left him bee a 
certain hope of future happineſs, a balm in all 
his misfortunes, which mitigates his cares, 
alleviates. his ſorrows, and ſoftens his diſtreſs, 
which ſpeaks peace to him in the hour of 
death, beams in upon his departing foul, and 
tells him that his maiſcries in this life will be 
amply rewarded in heaven, with an endleſs fac- 
ceſſion of pleaſure for evermore. 


The great averfion to loſs of being, as well as 
miſery, ſo ſtrongly implanted in the conftitut- 
ion of mankind cogently confirm 'a future 
ſtate. Man naturally ſhudders at the thoughts 
of diffalution, and when un- enlightened might 
cry out with the poor criminal in our great 
maſter of the Drama, 


, but to die, to go we know not where z © 
oye i in cold obfiruttion, and to rot ; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become © 
A kneaded clog, — . 
Or to be worſe than werf 
Of thoſe—that lawleſs and incertain thought | 
Imagine howling Tis too horrible! 
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. 
And a 1 uon, 8 elk muntere 
on the banks of Stya .,. 


- Lyam, vellent zthere i in alto 
| Nunc & pauperiem, & duros perferre labores # 
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He might think 
The wearied and 100 ker 4 ly 1 7 14 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe | 
To what we fear of DEATH. 
SHAKESPEAR's N for. Meaſure. 


11 is „een wich the goodneſs of Go, 
unleſs. his juſtice demands it to be inflicted 
as the ſevereſt puniſhment, to implant ſuch 
an inveterate hatred in the ſoul of man towards 
any thing, which muſt be it's portion for ever: 
ke. ſurely annihilation has ſomething ſo terri- 
ble in it, that it muſt 1 the mind of any 


Thus 
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Thus even the till, ſmall voice” of reaſon; % 
and the glimmering light of nature ſuffi- - 
ciently prove the re of this opinion, 
and confirm our hopes of a glorious reſur- 
rection; and as for the oracles of revelation, 
they abundantly manifeſt the weakneſs, not 
to ſay, the impiety of ſuch notions; and 
2 proclaim the certainty of a future 
ate. | 


* 


Thus a future ſtate appears + demonſtrable 
both from the immortality of the ſoul, and 
from the nature of man; and as it is the 
moſt glorious expectation of mankind, ſo it is 
the ſtrongeſt incentive to action, and in that 


light the ſureſt Baſis of ſociety. 


Society is founded on right and juſtice : 
that is, it exiſts by a mutual agreement betwixt 
it's members, each being obliged by the laws 
of the community whereunto he belongs to 
aſſiſt to his utmoſt his friends, relations, and 
neighbours, to guard them, as much as is in his 
power, from oppreſſion, violence, and rapine ; 
and to connect the good of the public with 
his own private advantage. Nay it even goes 
farther ; it enjoins every individual to conſult the 
intereſt of the whole, independent of his own; 

and, when emergencies require it, to promote 

it's welfare at the hazard and inevitable de- 
ſtruction of his on: What then ought the 
| „ members 
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members of ſociety to be? Fraud, rapine, 
violence and injuſtice, I preſume, every one 
ſees would ' be: deſtructive. of it; for by the 
words of the upright (ſays. the royal politician) 
the city is exalted, but it is overthrown by 
the mouth of the wick ec. 


Honeſty, integrity, and virtue are a cement 
eſſential to the ſupport of ſociety ; they for- 
tifie mens lives with religion ud noble prin- 
ciples, and make their ſouls ſuperior to vice. 
A felfiſh and contracted - ſpirit is their abomi- 
nation, and a mean, ſordid, lucrative diſpoſi- 
tion the only object of their deteſtation; a 
noble ingenuous love of the public animates 
all their actions; patriotiſm, and the thirſt of 
liberty breathes through the whole tenour of 
their lives. They know there is a God righte- 
dus in judgement to punith and reward; they 
Igok, upon this life in'a juſt light, as a pre- 
an for à better, and know they are 
placed here to run the grand carreer of juſtice, 
to obey Gop's commands, and put in practice 
every golden precept of religion and morality. 


Theſe are the men vhich make ſociety flouriſh ; 
all their actions flow from a ſpirit of religion 
and virtue; they believe the exiſtence of the 
fupreme Being, and believing that, they are 
glorious patterns of goodneſs, and profeſſed 
champions againſt wickedneſs and vice : fully 
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perſuaded of the truth of a future life they 
act through every ſtage of their lives here, 
as candidates for a crown of glory hereafter ; 
fully perſuaded that whatever their fituation is 
on this fide the grave, religion towards Gop, 
juſtice to their neighbours, and zeal for the 
good of ſociety are the grand hinges of their 
preſent welfare, and future happineſs. 
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Nu ne cede malis ſed contra audentior ito. _ 
e eee 


OWE VER melancholy this reflection 

may be, that man is born to trouble, 
yet as the truth of it is connected with his 
exiſtence here, to dwell upon it ſometimes 
is not only our duty as rational beings, but 
indiſpenſably incumbent upon us as candidates 
for glory and immortality. 


To 
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To think of it will awaken in us our 
dependence upon Goy, will raiſe in our 
minds juſt ideas of his goodneſs and mercy, 
and awful ones of his majeſty and power ; 
will inſpire us with religious ſentiments, and 
animate us with virtue and godlineſs. Though 
uneaſy. ſenſations may ariſe from the confider- 
ation of our intimate relation with miſery, 
yet to reflect that though affliction comes, it 
cometh not forth of the duſt, neither doth 
trouble ſpring out of the earth, is a balm in our 
misfortunes, and an alleviating antidote to all 
our affliftions,: for then we ſeek unto Gop, 
and commit our eauſe- unto him; who pity- 
eth us as a father pityeth his own children 
and, when we are overwhelmed in an abyſs of 
diſtreſs, beams the glory of his countenance 
upon us, like the day-ſtar from on high, 
and pours his refreſhing kindneſs which in 
famine will redeem us from death, and in 
war from the power of the ſword. This, 
howeyer boiſterous the blaſt of our misfor- 
tunes may blow, will calm the rugged breath 
of the tempeſt, and, like our Bleſſed Saviour 
commanding the waves to be ſtill, will make 
our tabernacle to be at peace. 


But as ſome may 
eko 


But me argue that theſe are on- 
ly pleaſing tug ons, adapted ſolely to the 
joylefs ſpeculatiſt, and can pour no real con- 
folation into a breaſt wounded with the keen 
edge of adverſity, I will offer a few con- 

ſiderations 
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11 1 Ot 110 iz 24 4 
Gderations. from whence. it will appear, that 
though man is born to trouble, yet there are 
T which. will animate in 10 | 

lu, his | misfortunes, and enable him 
— 4 to withſtand their keeneſt — 
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more death, ar 61, 55 Ke nor crying, med 
cher ſhalt there be thy more Fain; how gloomy | 
and diſconſolate ſoever our Situation — 4 12 

ſaddened perhaps by the corteſponding me- 
lancholy of our wayward reellen and 
plunged into all the | horrors. of deſpair, by 
our poignant "misfortunes, the diſmal Owe 
brightens to our view, the clouds which hong 
lowring round us diſperſe, and a. ſcene of 2 
continued refulgent glory breaks in upon us. 
Collecting our ſcattered ſpirits, and rouſing 
the reſolution. which had long been broken 
by miſery's oppreſſive weight, We bravely date 
it's moſt formidable efforts, and reſolutely de- 
fy it's rudeſt attacks. The ſeverer our try! 

are, the more vigorous we grow, like the 
genuine diamond, the rougher the touch of 


the artiſt, the more exquiſite the radiance it 
reflects. 


With 
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With a briſk flow of ſpirits and a warm 
ferment of blood, a man may enterprize great- 
nts and rape "wonders in the field of 
n ok y examples may we mention 
| ave met the x moſt oe 
be — —— when aſſai 
— of adverſity, gentle in com- 
pain to the evils which oppreſſed other men, 

miſerably ſunk beneath the weight of their 
burden ; = out of fear of additional miſ- 
fortunes have cowardly ſevered” the union be- 
twixt ſoul and body. Had they, when ad- 
Mets caſt, a Fe upon their lives, 
perhaps was rendered n deeper by 
dae ue ſorrows, penſive grief, ſickly diſ- 
portions, | and boiſterous ens all dere 

y grou ndleſs apprehenſions, and idle ima 
tions; had they then come to this reſolution, 
« All my 1147 rg time will I wait till my 

change come” each day vigorouſly attempt- 
ing a chearful ſerenity of temper ; what was 
before a ſullen gloomineſs of humour, would 
ſoon have brightened into a chearful and in- 
offenſive 9 and then reaſon which ſo 
long had been Julled into a dead ſuſpenſion 
would have exerted it's native influence, and 
ſhewn them the tremendous precipice oy 
had fo narrowly eſcaped. 


, In 3 whatever be the 3 of our ſor- 
tow, let us arm ourſelves with reſolution and 
confidence; reſolution in ourſelves, that we 

may 
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may not fail in our tem afflictions, 
conndener in Gop that he Wil act orfake 1 15 
and then how exquiſite ſocyer the diſtrelles of 
our fouls are, we, ſhall have a firm Nce 
of 'conqueſt, and ſhall not fail ſome time ot 
other to triumph over all earthly affliftions, 
which will diſappear at the dawni of. ever 

ales Wy. „ non Ns 
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As we confide in Gop's mercy, ſo ought 
we to be refigned unto his will under 'our 
afflictions. And what greater motive for reſigns 
ation or ſtron brag of — un- 
der every mis can be conveyed 
reaſon in the world to believe that; 

though he be plunged in ills, and exerciſed 
in care, in this tumultuous ocean of viciſh« 
tudes, yet there is a Power which will re- 
dreſs his injuries, pour balm into the wounds 
of his boſom, and in due time work out of 
his afflictions an exceeding weight of happi- 


neſs. | 
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This is indeed founding the religious duty 
of reſignation to the DEITY upon. the only 
comforters in the world, and the only motives . 
to religion; for religion without hope is a. ſtate 
of phrenzy and diſtraction, a dull, melancho- 
ly, and un-inſpiring principle, ſubject to num- 
berleſs calamiries, which it cannot 

ar. 
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ah: e fa Jan bp s Which" it 
485 80 t When AAR ever, "fur- 
Pha we khow 4 0 | 
ig Mer this,” 40 Ulf here is 4 Go 
pins tees In Judgement t to pyniſh or reward, 
Trains” oy Aeſcend, and the ſtorms of 
affliction beat hard againſt us, our truſt is ſe- 
curely founded upon a rock, which will ſtand 
unſhaken amidſt the ruins of a falling wad. 


zg. Gi m n. ο˙ττννι 
af euer tlien / aur ſanguine — of 
r fruſtrated by a diſmal 
tin of miafurtunes, let us turn our vievvs to 
che better nde of ' things;; where the | rays 
of 225 walll : brighten the melancholy proſpect, 


— df reſignation diſpel the clouds 
For though affliction come up- 
— like :an armed man, and the waters of 
ungotl lineſs oome even over our foul, yet ſo 
Prevalent is the influence of a reſigned ſpirit, 
that it contracts each dreadful proſpect, di- 
miniſhes each terrible object, aſſuring us there 
is a certain hope of ſucceeding good, which 
will amply repay our unequal diſtribution, and 
infinitely compenſate for all our ſufferings. 
To this then let us bend all our expectations, 
and chearfully ſubmit to the will of Gop : 
for though miſery and affliftion fill the bittet 
cup of le it we only entertain ſuitable ſenti- 
ments of the Drirv, juſt and awful notions of 
his majeſty, virtuous and religious hopes of 
his goodneſs, ” tempering all by an holy life 
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ha Ge k ka this We of miſ FEE the 
fupport ö mankind athidft all the 


etidearmenpts”of leafure,,. "and the . — 
diſtractions of x What cauſe i r for 


to fy © let the da 2 
EN 15 why may G. not wiumupn 
« they died not from the womb, nor 
* the ghbit when they came but of the 
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FE | 
grief, and Bom a miſtaken, 
to a refined. turn of thinking, -w. 1 
part a more exquiſite reliſh to 75250 Joy, 
tranſmit each kindly and, af Dea 
light, and mitigate the. ſtarts ſallies 5 
affliction : but indeed a complaining | temper is 


Aare Jinſeparable, from man ; for view the 
various 


i 
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various diſtinctions of mankind, view them «: 
their” different ſituations on the theatre of the 
world; ſome revolying in the orb. of greatneſs 
and power, others heavily dragging on life 
with a diſmal train of attendant miſeries in the 
mournful regions of ; ſorrow ; from theſe un- 
tune diſcontent univerſally prevails, and ach 
man repines at his ſituation in life. They 
are continually complaining of inconvenien- 
cies, and ſcem incapable of reliſhing any 
thing but heaven, for which 4 complaining 
temper will by no means prepare them. 
Whereas! not to complain at whatever incony 
veniences they may meet with here, but man- 
fully to reſiſt them, or at leaſt to bear them 
with reſignation and patience will finally bring 
them to that place, where only there are no 
inconveniences at all, and where their bleſſings 
will be cor ſummated by having the Deny 
to their portion for ever and ever. 


Indeed, while we ate in this chequered 
Nate of things, happineſs and miſery are as 
inſeparably united as metal and allay, For 
Jet us ſay what we will, and do what we 
can, ungrateful and unwelcome thoughts will 
make harſh and ungrateful impreſſions ; and 
in” ion to a liberal education and a re- 
Hned turn of thinking, as well as our ingenui- 
ty, our ſenſibility of joy or miſefy ariſes, 
The vulgar in life, as in the Drama, are in- 

E a capable 


bf cn 166) "tb evoirg's 
S * fine RN he Wis 
A toarſers rade Night, e up- 
on 4 mare refined kur of thin But 
of whatever" materials we are formkd, whe- 
ther ruſticity molds us into an inſenſible hard- 
nets of foul, or education poliſhes us into a finer 
Ferifibility,” 1 long as we are men wd bre lin- 
ble to infitmities, and incident toqmiſery: 
wherever it is allotted us dy providence, 5 
vur life of | probation, xhere is a ſhade toi the 
„ſome misfortunes attend us; ot e no 
ſooner drew the breath of life, thin: wr drew 
the breath of affliction; and we 22 
1 1 main 


Our fyſt | parent was, barn EO: 0d im- 
mortal, but, 150 ſoon !. he fell and intailed the 
miſeries of his miſ-· conduct upon his unhap en 
poſterity ; however fince.the full, the curſe, 
denounced has been in every Cie ane 
compleated, the ſeed of the woman has bruiſed 

the ſerpent's head, for Gop ſent forth his 
Son to be a propitiation for our ſins, that 5 
through him might live. Vet thou — 
redeemed from death, the frailty of n 
and the aptneſs to miſery ſticks to our diſpoſi- 
tion for by the prevalence of our pathons 
we too often counteract the ends of our exeati- 
on by offending Gop; and by the frame of 
our cobititior. too often combat with miſ- 
fortunes ; but the goodneſs. of. Gon bas pro- 
vided” for us an ample. fund of y 2 2 

hereafter, 


— 
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hereafter, to compe nlats for our ſufferin 
e we r 
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Whit remsins then! ** that: on „ — 


we ſtrenuo endeavour: to do 


which is g GOD and — * tha 

digtity of our nature. Though misfortunes 5 
daſn the ſchemes of our fanguine ex- 

peas, and afflictions preſs hard upon us; \ 

e a weight too heavy for us to bear, y 
as we" know that in God's time he 
will remove the bitter cup from us, and 
ſweeten all our cares with an endleſs felixitz, 
let us, animated by ſuch glorious hopes; travel. 
through every ſtorm of adrertiry withi an un- 
daunted reſolution and unre 
for what avails it to — — gloomy! 
clouds of ill- fortune envelop the ſerene ſun- 
ſhine of tranquility,” and hoiſterbus calamity 
ſaddens each endearing object? To be reſi 
under ſuch circumſtances is our beſt, our ſafeſt 
way; and mildly to ſubmit to the will of 
Go p, who does every thing by the unerring 
rule of divine reftitude, the beſt means of 
defeating the aſſailing calamity. Then indeed 
we may be ſaid to have triumphed over our 
ſorrow, to prove our integrity, and fit ourſelves 
for a crown of never-ending felicity, which can 
only be obtained by a due diſcharge of our duty, 
and a reſigned ſubmiſſion to the Almighty 


de crees. 


. Let 
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Let then calamity torment us, ffiench Saure 
us, and enemies perſecute us; collected in 


ourſelves and animated by the ineffable power 
of Gop, let us vigorouſly deſpiſe ſuch inſig- 
nificant misfortunes, and raiſe "on thoughts 
to more permanent enjoyments. our cont- 
emplation ſoar with ſeraphic wings to man- 
ſions of glory and regions of deli 5 where 
Hierarchies of ſaints and angels fell one. united 
chorus of praiſe, and — ing, and the 
heaven of heavens ſounds with Hallelyjahs to 
God : then tranſported with extatic raptures, 
our ſouls: will —— the beatific viſion, 
and though ſurro misfortunes harraſs 
our affairs below, yet ll of the glorious 
of a future bliſs we ſhall riſe 
ſuperior to. affliction, and contemptuouſly ſmile 
at our misfortunes while we aſpire 
to an eternal * of glory. 
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Patantds error certo de tramite prilit, 
Ile fniftrofum, bit dextrorſum abit : qty 
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- HE dene faculties, which the foo? lit 


reſpsQively belong) in a r pro 
portion inſtrumental in Apes or ler 
of mankind. The will, which in too many 
caſes” lords it with ſuch abſolute aſcendeney, 
chat it's impulſes prevail over the weaker 
ſuggeſtions of reaſon, too frequently hurries 
men to an implicit acquieſcenee with it's 
ö dictates, 


(170). 


monitions of the nobler faculties, and impels 
them by a ſtrange but prevalent infatuation 
to gratify its importunate ſolicitation, Ban 
may urge to the moſt miſchievous 

of the diſtempered valuptuary SES moſt 
deſtructive purſuits of the 12 libertine. 


So long as the will bears the ſovereignty 

hal 1 the thinkin 
ging faculties of the ſoul are diſmiſf 

— waiting, and each avenue which leads 
to the heart ſecured againſt their admiſſion: 
Their native energy, which in complicated caſes 
is the ſole guide and director of frail mortals, 
being diveſted of its wonted efficacy, falls firſt 
into a languid reverie, and gradually finks in- 
to a dead ſuſpenſion ; for, as in the corporeal, 
ſo in the intellectual cconomy of man by 
exerciſe the nerves are braced, and brought to a 
ſtronger tone and elaſticity, che limbs ſtrength- 
en in their texture, and graw more patient of 
excreiſe and toil ; while by indolence and ſloth 
the whole ſyſtem is enervated into an effemin- 

ate ſoſtneſs, and barters the robuſt vigour. of 
the maſculine conſtitution for a tender and en- 
feebled delicacy : ſo the intellectual powers 
when ſubſervient to the lordly commands of 
the will, ſoon loſe their eſſential efficacy and 
alertaefs, become dull and flag in their wonted 


power and vivacity, 


In 


dictates, regardleſs of the more prudential ad- 


(172) ; 

In caſes where the judgment bears the pre- 
cedency, the mind yields her afſent gradually 
to any given point or propoſition ;. impartially, 
conſidering the terms, and prudently weighing 
the conſequences; ſhe forbears a precipitate de- 
ciſion, and is only influenced by arguments of 
at leaſt moral probability, and by this prudent 
deliberation ſhe is enabled to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween real and imaginary truth, betwixt ſo- 
phiſtical refinements, and authentic propoſitions 
on the one hand; and on the other ſhe can 
caſily determine betwixt the cauſes of pleaſure 
and pain, and the motives which induce to 
approbation, and diſlike : fo long then as reaſon 
preſides, and her fentence is received with that 
reſpe&t and deference it deſerves, however ab- 
ſurd mens practice may be, they will not fail 
in theory and ſpeculation to know what is right. 
For by the judgment (which I uſe promiſcuouſly 
with reaſon) we diſcover the relation and agree- 
ment betwixt the terms of a givgn propoſi- 
tion, and eaſily obſerve their conformity to 
truth, and according to that, yield a propor- 
tionable approbation and aſſent. Thus judg- 
ment is the medium we make uſe of in moral 
diſcoveries, while their conformity to truth is 
the criterion of their agreeableneſs to nature. 
But while we make uſe of the will ſingly and 
alone, without the affiſtance of reaſon, we are 
too. liable to. prejudice, and too apt from given 
premiſes to form erroneous concluſions. = 


In 


(091 


In no caſe is this more evident than in the 
Rrcngth of imagination; wherein it is demon- 
ſtrably clear that all thei\phenomena in that 
chimerieal region ate owing to an Rebe 
will, e 8 rr 9 


10 

10 neh we 9 many inſtances wherein 
we are apt to diſbelieve accounts * are 
given of this | extraordinary ap „ pet 
daily experience and inconteſtable 3 
put it beyond all poſſibility of diſpute, that 
though ſome of the phenomena ſhould be 
fictitious, yet we muſt allow upon the whole, 
there are extraordinary and even ſurpriſing 
effects produced from ſome cauſe general- 
ly the ſtrength of the imagination. 
That this is true, I ſay, no one will doubt; 
but the difficulty lies in accounting for theſe 
appearances upon principles conſiſtent with its 
various phenomena, and agreeable to certain 
e in the human ſyſtem. 


*© There are certain powers in the human 
* ſyſtem (ſays an ingenious author) which ſeem 
to hold a middle place between the organs of 
© bodily ſenſe, and the faculties of moral per- 
7 ception ; they have been called by a very 
« general name, the ers of imagination : 
tke the eternal fentes u they relate to matter 
7 400 motion, and at the ſame time give the 
« mind ideas analogous to thoſe of moral ap- 
g *« probation 
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it's impreſſions, will not fail to apprehend them 
as, eſſentially united, and darkness will alw 
be attended with theſe, frightful, ideas 4 ir | 
parable concomitants..;'** This wrong: conneftir 

don of ideas in our minds (ays the accurate, 
Lock) in themſelves looſe, and indepe 
one of another, has ſuch an influence, and 
*15.0f ſo great 


However hypochondriac complaints may be 
thought by the gentlemen of the faculty to 
be entirely owing to corporeal ' diſorders, the 
imagination certainly comes in for a conſider- 


able 
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able ſhare of producing them, and by their 
vontinual operation they te- act upon and ſo ef- 
fectually in influtice the rind, as in proceſs of 
time to ſtrip it entirely of its reaſoning faculties, 
and fill it with ſuch ghaſtly apprehenſions, as 
abſolutely” render all arguments to recover it's 
former cranquility ineffectual. For to what other 
cauſe can we attribute the ſtrange and almoſt 
conceivable apprehenſions which haunt theſe 
diſordered patients, but to an abſurd and ridi- 
culous aflociation of ideas? For how can we 
Poſſibly believe that a perſon in his ſound rea- 
1on, unbiaſſed by prejudice, or unaffected by « 
wrong connection of ideas can impoſe ſo groſiy 
_ his underſtanding, nay even his ſenſes, 
we find in many inſtances? 80 ſurpriſing 
we the imaginations of hypochondriac perſons, 
and ſo amazingly ſtrong their ridiculous aſſo- 
Ciations, that it may admit of diſpute whe- 
ther the abſurdity of their notions, and the 
Prevalence of their fantaſtical connections have 
not diſtempered their brain. But, however 
that may be, it is certainly true, that their 
chimerical creations, and viſionary apprehenfions 
are all owing to crude coneeptions, extravagant 
opinions, and -particularly to an incoherent 


aflociation of * 1 


The 


( x75 ) 


The ſureteſt child of fancy has us ſorie 
remarkable inftances of the Fmt fea of 


imagination, W 


The Junatic, the lover, and the feet. 
Are of imagination all compatt > _ greet 
One ſees more. devils than waſt hell, Ky ES. 
De madman. — While the lever all as frantic 
ert HELEN's'beauty i in a brot of ' Egypt.> 0? 
The poet eye in a fine frenzy rowling ©"? 
; Dieb glance from heav'n to earth; from carth” 
i e to beav'n, "01 * 
. at imagination bodies N. 
The forms of things unknown, the poet s 5 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy * 
i local babitation and a nme. 
Such tricks hath\firong Imagination u elit 


Saxer AR'S Midfummer-night' 8 Dream. 


ie he has laughed at two of the characters 
he introduces, but illuſtrated his own talent 
with many. beauties __ to 1 


4 , 


'To return; dine * e 
fied: above, which is drawn from the aſſociation 
of ideas, will effectually account for all the fym- 
pathies and antipathies obſervable in man; for 
it is by no means certain that all of them 
are eſſential to our nature, or depend upon 


our original conſtitutions, and they muſt owe 
i- I. 2 their 
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Some antipachies indeed appear ſo ſoon; e 
generally looked upon, a not acquired 


, not to any external eadſe, 
but ſo ablokuety connected. with the mind, as 
to conſtitute +of its nature. But Wauld 


2 ow — 


7 = — = 
7255 would 
Ting to a wrong conne . 
ideas, ariſing from the ridiculous ſtories 
inculcate pon the minds of children, od Yom 
other prejudice” of education. That they arc 
chiefly owing to this will from- what 
— within the compaſs of moſt people's ob- 
ns; and Mr. Look, nobody, 
— f e e 


o has well conſidered or others, 
— wil queſtion that there Lig” aſſociations 
Wo of. ideas me . C om in the minds of 
41 moſt men. : q 


ie 5 


a " 88014. *- " 


To this likewiſe ot as july be 8 
moſt of the ſ . 
work as — oduce as regular effects, 
as if they were „and ar therefore called 
46, chough: Wey at. firſt ad ho ober origiaal 
than ah accidental connection of two ideas, 
urhich either the of the firſt impreſſi- 
on, or future indulgence ſo cloſely united, that 
they ever after appear inſeparable. 


Sympathies 
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The appearance of Sympathies and antipathies 
is ſo common that it would be a needleſs 
and almoſt endleſs undertaking to enumerate 


the ſtrange examples of them which daily 


experience affords : yet upon a nice. exami- 
nation into their nature, origin, and. cauſe, 
they will be found adventitious to the 
mind, and not virtually connected with it's 
conſtituent powers and faculties, but entirely 


dependant upon falſely affociat:d ideas, and 


through them ultimately on the powers of the 
imagination, | 


The longings, which fo frequently prevail 
with amazing and almoſt inconceivable power 
in pregnant women, can be accounted for up- 


on no other principle than the ſtrength: of 


imagination, and conſequently owe their being 
primarily to the aſſociation of ideas. For to 
what other eauſe can we attribute the almoſt 
inſatiate defire, which we find in ſome, after 
things in other circumſtances I will not ſay 
only hurtful, but abſolutely fatal? To what 
other cauſe, I ſay, but the ſurprizing prevalence of 
the imaginary power ? Whence comes it that 
we find ſome women when pregnant eagerly 
ſighing for thoſe very things as the greateſt 
delicacies, which, when they were not in that 
condition, they loathed with an invincible 
averſion? One inſtance I remember of a 


lady when with child inteffantly complaining, 


deaf to every effort to relieve her, tormented 
_ M with 
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with the moſt ſevere agonies, and moſt eraving 
arnings, the cauſe of which out of a ſqueam- 
iſh modeſty ſhe concealed in impenetrable 
ſecrecy till ſhe was almoſt upon the confines 
of the grave, and even. then difeovered upon 
the Sol ice ſolicitations her malad) 
to be owing to a longing for melons, 4 food, 
which before that time ſhe moſt heartily 
diſliked. She no ſooner had ſatisfied this odd 
craving than ſhe gradually recovered her uſual 
health and vivacity, and with them returned 
likewiſe her former diſlike to melons. Nor do 
theſe longings exert their power in the deſire 
of food only, but a ſet of china, or a mon- 
key, a new chariot, or a new-faſhioned ſuit of 
cloaths, an additional lace upon their linen, 
or their liveries, are ſometimes ſucceſſively the 
objects of theſe eager wiſhes, | 


"Theſe and ſuch like appearances are very 
frequent in the world, and how ſtrange ſoever 
they may ſeem and inexplicable, yet I am al- 
moſt perſuaded, that moſt, if not all of them, 
may be ſolved by the affociation of ideas 
operating on the ſtrength of imagination. 


Another ſet of ſympathies, which muſt not be 
omitted, owe their original to averſion or 
-diflike, according ito a ſtrange paradox of the 
author of The Pleaſures of Imagination, © The 
object (ſays he) at firſt gave uneaſineſs; this 
}. L « uneaſineſs 


* uneaſineſs gradually wears off, as the object 
4 0 ws familiar, and the mind finding it at 
ho I ' intirely removed, _ reckons it's ſituation 


2 1 
t Object itſelf 


This is a degree of refinement beyond all 
reaſon, and I fancy it will hardly ſtand this au- 
thor's grand teſt of truth, RipicuLs.. For 
moſt people will, for all his elaborate and 
fine-ſpun quibbles, believe, that they may be 
leſs fond of any particular food-or drink, as 
oyſters, red port, &c, at one time than ano- 
ther without being guilty of any juſtice. 
But it muſt be owned he, among the reſt of 
his ſet, who are a kind of modern Eprcu- 
reans, is confiſtent enough in making a virtue 
of an apfftite, when they would make us be- 
lieve that all virtues are only inſtinct. 


M 2 Upon 
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Upon the RVA to an affociation of ideas, 
at ore — the 1 22 of byp 
ſons, all the a enſions of apparitions 
Wn goblins, the = Inveterate 4 9 — 
and moſt prevalin mpathies obſervable in 
man: and indeed 1 170 18 to be queſtioned if the 
aſſociation of ideas be not the cauſe of all or 
moſt of our dreams; for as no hypothefis has 
ſufficiently ſolved the various phenomena in 
that romantic region, why may we not ſup- 
- poſe, that according to the force with 

which any object works upon the mind in 
our waking hours, it makes a ſuitable impreſ- 
Fon there of fear or love, which we ſo - 
y connect with the object, that they become 
ſtrongly united, and from the pleaſure or pain 
it gaye in the day, it becomes an object of the 


imagination, and acts upon us in n the hours of 
reſt? 


Thus — MoRAL Porr rightly ſings, 
The lateft image of that troubled heap, pen 


. When ſenſe ſubfides, and fancy ſports in fret, 
To paſt. the recollection of the thought, 
Becomes the fluff of which our dream is wrought, 


Pop s Epiſtle to Lord Cobham. 
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Singula quague locum teneant ſortita OUT RE 
Format enim NATURA fprius nos intus ad omnem 
Fortunarum Habitum. 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingud. 


Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque Fubebo 
Docruu IMITATOREM, & weras hinc ducere 


Honar. De Arte Poet. 


———— — — — 


As, theatrical performance is at preſent car- 
ried to hs a great height among us by s A 
very celebrated Actor, that in all the 
elocution, juſtneſs of expreſſion, force ob hn ction, 
and energy of Countenance, He is by many 
eſteemed ſuperior to the whole fraternity not 
only of this, but of every former age and na- 
tion: it may prove both entertaining and 
uſeful to examine wherein the merit of Mr. 
| M4 GARRICK 


( 184), 


Garrick conſiſts, which may ſhew us whether 
this accompliſh'd Player raiſes his fame upon a 
juſt foundation, 
* F t 1 
To this purpoſe it will be requiſite to enquire 
a little into the deſign of the Diwms, thee we 
may ſee how far the excellences of this honor 
and ornament to our ſtage correſpond with it's 


original intention. a 


The two greateſt maſters of the Art of Poarry 
have pointed out inſtruction and entertainment 
for its end; as appears from the precept 
Honk Ack has copied out of ARISTOTLE, 

Aut prodefſe volunt gut delectare poet, 

Aut ſimu & jucunda & idonea gicere vite, 
in the conciſe tranſlation of the Earl of Ros» 
common: (which - remarkably falls in with the 
following, concerning the brevity of precepts, 


Quirquid præcipies effo brevis ) 
A Poet ſbou d inſtruct, or pleaſe, or both. 


This rule, however general it may ſeem, 
and intended, as it certainly is, to comprehend 
all the various ſpecies of Poets, is without 
doubt particularly adapted to the uſe of the 
dramatic writers. This is no wonder when we 
conſider that all pce:ry might eaſily be proved 
to have been originally of the dramatic kind, 
that is, deſigned for recital with ain, which 

is 


(\ 185 
confirmed" by the mee 
terms for Plays and poets, * 


1 S070 ik Nucl cio] =*00491b30 
foaming like one of our ſtrching players, 
went about finging his - 7 aþſodies' at "all the 
feaſts, games, and other public meetings in 
— and the firſt dramatic writings/ were 
3 on r r this wh ATHER een, 


Epic and Lyric poems are only. a kind of tra- 
gedies undivided into dialogues; for they all 
relate in numbers the acbiont and praiſes ef tbe 
d and the different kinds of ſatire, like 

ad or neu comedy, conſiſt in poetical. rails, 
or ridiculing vices or foibles: laſtly, 
yr . are onl V 4 ſhort kind of farce. 


The invention of printing has ſupplied the 
ſcribling world with an eaſy and ready me- 
thod of diſperſing their Works, which by 
this means fall into many hands, and may 
be conſidered maturely at Lide in their cloſets 
by any who think it worth their while to 
take notice of them; but before that happy 
art of multiplying copies was found out, 
chief difference between all other writers = 
thoſe for the: ſtage ſeems to have been, that 
the former acted over their own works, and 


the pieces of the lagter were repreſented... by 
others. 5 The 


of the aka 
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— —ſ 
Drama nd Pact c. came ſram two Greek ; words, which are both 


interpreted by fatio, to ad or nale, and hence is derived ſabala, 
the latin word for a p/ay. 
+ Res geſtæ regumque ducumgue, & triſtia bella 14 
Quo ſerili paſſaet verſu monfiravit Homervs., Hon, 
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p94 parade uſed, by antient au- 
8092 to ſet off their ® rehearſals, their manner 
of dif] poſing their hireling voices to the beſt 
e different artifices they employ- 
and their various methods 
the judgment and beſpeak ing the 
| good-will-of fra ana. — were at leaſt equal, 
if nat ſuperior to any of the arts which 
been uſed on our modern 0 in ſupport of 
a new Play. * 10.51% 2 
Sueh 2 pots +Honace, or ch an orator 
as the younger I PlIx v, might repeat their 
otks only before a few ſelect friends, to ſa- 
their entreaty, or profit by their judg- 
ment in correcting whatever they diſapproved; 
but, the rehearſals of the lower claſs of writers 
© were very often . better than vanity 


15 | and 
10 1151 E 0 22420 i. AB 344 Tx T * 
en... — — fame 

Surocnſas recites Marulonus com modat des. 
Fcit Pare Gibertas extrema in parte ſedentes, 


Orchar & magnas comitum diſponere voces. 


. Pyæco ad merces turlam qui cogit emendas, 

Os] bet ö Ir —_— 3-54 
; " : Hon. De Art. Pom. 
Non recitem cuiquitm niſl amicis, idque coadus. 

Nor nhivis, coramve gribuſſibet. In medio gui 

| Setiipta foro recitent ſunt multi. Quigue lavantes. 


- Ozave locus vori refonat concluſus. Ix Aus 


Hoc juvat, hand illud querentes, num ſine kuh. 
Tempore num fariunt alieno. | 


| Prix. Ep. 17. L. VII. 
4811 41 


of * - 


edito an 
of 


Juvenal. Sat. VII. 


n 
d 


d impertinence; we find them ſometimes 

rephblentelt in e Saris th 
agus. and nu ' whd at "others as: ae 
1 of the town. INY 


lavg Shit PI 
81 ork 60. his ercht . 4 e 
wo of literature encouraged theſe public fe. 
citals af the Pocts, dns, that hy frequent. 
invitations long | -beforeband they could ſcaree 
with the fen difficulty get together a 
ſauntering; audience, 2 tock care. 
not to r it was half over, ant 
could not even then be kept together, but ſtole 
off or Row R 222 * it Was done. 


*? 


Yet none r our ode Play-wrights, 


Wha ever at rehearſals mouth'd, and cryd 
. #4 th: handkerchief and orange by his Ade. 


(Porr s Epiſtle to Dr. ARBUTHNOT. : 


col wy more pains to ſave their' ne from 
bby damned. b 


* 


dee the beginning of Juvsxar's firſt Satire. 
VexaTvus toties Ravci Theſtide Codri o— ; 

And of his third Milk Prricula ſave / 
Urbis & Auguſio RxcitanTzs menſe Poctas,. - 

J + Like « bear that has broke looſe, ſays Honacz, 
Indoftum doftumque Fugat Rzxcitaror Aczanvs, 


Dem vero arripuit, tent, occiditgue legende, 
Nen miſſura cutem niſi plena cruoris Hirudo, 


, T Ep. I3 L. I, 


cart: 1025 e ry 


JM 37D: 
Pulmo animæ | 
I === =; 
Scelicet dec populs 1  Toglque rect 
ut loget ceid, liquido Cn plane Sa | 
_— n Patranti fractus ocello. Mo 
 profe/ie-fuſtian,, and the verſe bombaſt 
too, alike, the heavy load 
10 Fan from his huge rehearfin 
And lo the p fear at length, tis here: 
—.— - — 00 enion 53 8'Þ 
A finiſh'd Beau, forſooth, behold him ſtand, 
« A ſof 2 gle ra his warbling throat, 
And fits pe for every note. - 


wir ile, bi pede . 
Br NVaralirio tanidem cum je 
© Irons from firſt to laſt 
5 hangs abrood. 
« 'New-cloith'd „ powder er d, ns the Wit 
A birth-day jewel ſparkling on his hand! 
« A dcfk ahn 2 dee throng con- 


rolls: TAP YU TAK 
« He mounts,” and out the: keen rel. 
His eye a comment to his ſenſe affords ;- 


* And e * looks to luſeious Wendt * 
Dr: BunwrsTER' $ s Perl 


/ The 


= bale 


ht wa 
e N from. the. lis. 


22 
Den x To — 


Vid 4D 3 75 VIX. W 


His dich FP a i jt [occafional rehear- 
gal, When the company were get merry ver 


n if ee ee 
e 


— — 225 inter pocula quarunt * 
Romulide ſaturi, quid dia 4 narrent. 


Hic rs 1 ek circum humeros cinthing læna 

. Rancidulum guiddam balba de ove lacutus; . 

Phyllidas. Hypfipilas, vatum & Plor abi le # guid 

Ehquat & ten ov [4 upplant os verba ' palato, 3 
Cit If 1 11 | 2 


on! 


1 þ a next, our ſurfeit · ſots cal o'er their wine 

« To hear the labours of a bard divine. 

“Come, the productions of ſome heay'nly muſe 
Who can repeat? cry they—and what enſues? 

„ why one, or other, of the purple beaus 

«A nauſeous reface ſnuffles thro” the noſe ;_ 

„ Some old, ſome ſad old tale then forth he ; 
* biber, | 

hi Made ſadder ſtill by lanknebür lines. 


= Tells 


+ Tots. De Oratore, Id. Ep. ad Attic, Pur ARACA ip Pompeio 


1 


( 


Tens how £ PH captive if a | 
Ort we. nd deſerted PH. ; died, - | 
Some ſuch Tir itt kk refining throat 

Fritters, and 8 and minces Wee 
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ATE a 2 — in 
many private ubs and knots of company in 
-the . "Metropolis, who amuſe themſelves 
with repeating-celebrated i out of plays, 
-which-they- term:ſpouting z 4 + diverſion which 
probably has thrown many underlings up6n 
the ſtage, who would otherwiſe have con- 
rm ackney-writers or drawers all their 
58 and been contented with copying bulls 
anſwers. i in chancery, or brewing ſomething 
way of a bottle of wine, inftead of being 
5 vanced to the dignity of mutes, guards, or 
murderers ; or perhaps having the honor of de- 
livering a meſſage, if they ſhould remain any 
-confiderable time in the ſervice of the theatre, 
without degenerating into Tcene-ſhifters and 
-caindte-ſnuffers. - 


& 70 ; 1 SY 4 . , FF p 4 


By the way, the famous French ſatiriſt Bar 
Lan ſeems to have had this laſt recited droll 
of Prxsius in his eye, and to have 
almoſt copied it, in his account of the ſinging 


= $5 ; after 
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5 1 — n Hee __ ducent. 
7 IT} Bk Hos, De Art. Poet. 
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FE 
at in his third ſatire. WY 


0 Quand un des conviez dun on nl 

% Lamentant triſtement une chanſon bacebigue,” 5 

« Tous mes ſots à la fois ravis de lecouter, 

« Detonnant de concert, ſe mettent a chanter,” 

« La muſique ans doute otoit dt, "le chars 
mante. ZN IS | 

<« L'un traine en long lang fredons une weir g 2 

Et Lautre L'appuiant de don aigre fauffet -! 

i Semble un — fau qui j * . 


To return to the - The f ſtoical rule of 
following nature in the conduct of life, holds 
equally good in writing, icularl among 
the 1 and among — —— —— than 
the dramatic, whoſe peculiar province it is to 
hold a mirror to the world, and reien che 
manners * e | j 


- Unleſs a ticular d is ad to nature; 
all the fire ef genius — 5 — of edu- 
cation will avail nothing towards executing an 
accompliſhed piece. It is in vain to lay on gay 
colouting, or rich dreſs, if the picture is un- 
like it can never be truly fine or ftriking ; 
though it may catch weak minds, it will ſoon- 
er raiſe the contempt than the admiration of 
the judicious and only valuable judges. The 
greateſt luxuriance ot _— the doldeſt ey” 

„ 


8 
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Fhetoric only pall, . * and diſguſt in the hands 
of a poet . indulges the wildeſt extra · 
vagances of his muſe at the expence of rea- 
on, and rather chuſes to tower among the 
clouds than reſtrain the  ſoarings of his mad 
enthuſiaſm. Unnatural irregulatities, like ex- 
creſtences in the cd | fyſtem, where they 
abound will be offenſive,” and in ſome degree 
deform a compoſition; for a general harmo- 
ny and regularity are as requiſite to the excel. 
lence, of à dramatic performance as order and 


= * are to the ſymmetry of a well- con- 
ituted body. | 


dio (/ —ͤ—p— | 

of Where 2. conformity to nature and truth 
Mine thro' a piece, and diffuſe a genera] bene 
ty over the whole, candor and good ſenſe 
will always be ready to excuſe a few flips, 
Which a human underſtanding, eſpecially when 
employed in ſomething great and ſublime may 
eaſily fall into. The + greateſt critics have 
very juſtly determined that a poble and exalted 
manner of writing, tho" accompanied with 
ſome few overſights, is highly preferable to 
8 Au. 22099 | | ah 
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QQodeunque oſlendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. — Hos. 
: + Lonemvs gives 8 full decifion-of this queſtion in His adwira- 
ble Treatiſe on Sublimity. Sect. xxxiii. Ed. Pearce ubi vid. Not. — 
Torr and QuinT3LL1AaN are both of the ſam opinion; «nd 
Horace agrees in the ſame candid judgment in many parts of ki 
Art of Poetry, particularly W's 44 
| — Us; gars nitent in carmine. non ego pancit 

Offendar maculiz, quas aut incuria fudit, 

lamana parum catit nr 
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an inſipid accuracy where you have nothing to 
blame, except that there is nothing which 
extorts your ſtrongeſt commendation. 4 


A good poet, as well as a good man, 
muſt be eſtimated by his general Character; 
and tho' ſome paſſages ſhould fall ſhort of 
the reſt, they will be overlooked and amply 
made amends for by the brighter luſtre of the 
other parts, as the ' fainter twinkling of the ſtars 
is ſwallowed up unperceived in the ſtronger 
blaze of day. 5 FO 


Pixx has an I elegant epiſtle in defence of 
this opinion, which he introduces by obſerving 
of an exact, but uneleyated orator, ©* He has 
ce but one error, he never errs.” © 


What an unelegant ſpectator of beauty muſt 
he be, who, inſtead of being fired with the 
n e e 
— — — en air divine 
Thro' which the ſoul's perfection ſbine; 

nn Dr. Vouxo. 


Should coldly criticiſe upon a + mole or 
two, which might happen to be ſcattered on 
a lovely face, and be looked upon as beauties, 


N . or 
— TOI" 4 — CAL un JOS I TUNIS T CET RE CE 
2 Ep. 26. Lib. IX. See the whole. 
Þ — — Velut fi 


Igregi inſoerſos reprendas corpore Navi. | 
| Hok. Sat. 6. Lib. I. 
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br at leaſt as foils, by better judges ? At the 
curious cenſurer in our keen ironical ſatiriſt * 
crys out, | 

In Shirley's form might cherubims appear, 
Bu then — ſhe has a freckle on ber ear. 


Whatever faults may be diſpenſed with; a 
juſt imitation of nature is the grand character- 
iſtic and criterion of excellence, diſtinct from 
which there is no merit in any kind of com- 

ſition, and it in vain ſolicits approbation, or 
ſtands a candidate for ſame. | 


How many critical errors will have no 
weight, when put in the balance againſt an 
extraordinary degree of merit of this kind, may 
appear in the unlimited eſteem, and even 
veneration ſo juſtly paid to our great SHAKE- 
SPEAR, the glorious father of the Engliſh ſtage. 
While he every where ſpeaks the lan of 
nature, paints . the paſſions in the trueſt as 
well as ſtrongeſt colours, and adapts both 
them, and the moſt ſtriking moral ſentiments 
to his characters, which are kept up uniform 
and conſiſtent ; it is to no purpoſe that the 
little French apes of ArisToOTLE exclaim a- 
gainſt a few violations of the dramatic rules, 
an i critical unities. . His wood=notes wild are 
natural and harmonious, full of the fweeteſt 
melody and moſt pleaſing variety, and with all 
„iet 

— 6 — — I: ax. - Do 

* Dr. Youxc's Univerſal Paſſion, | | 
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their little irregularities are as far ſuperior to 
the cold correctneſs, and elaborate, in pid me 
diocrity of VoLTAIRE, and ſeveral other play- 
writers of an inferior claſs, as the warblings 
cot the nightingale are more affecting than the 
notes of a common flute. Thoſe which 
pear his wildeſt excurſions are founded upon 
traditional ſuperſtitions, as his witches, fairies, 
— and monſters: and tho like a true 


Poet, his genius ſometimes expatiates 
— the bounds of nature, and forms a 
new Creation ; he has invented a language ſui- 
table to his new beings, and, agreeable 
to the ſtricteſt laws of the ſtage; made them 


every where uniform, and conſiſtent with them- 
ſelves. 


This dende of: — is 10 o apology 
for the ſervile imitators, who would be apt to 
copy his faults without being able to riſe to 
thoſe excellences and beauties which ſo amply 
attone for them; and an entire deviation from 
nature is pardonable in no writer, becauſe it 


counter- acts the _ chief end — ier of 
the Drama. 


After the conformity of. the play to nature, 
which is the author's firſt conſideration, to 
N. 2 D. wh entertain 


= 1 —— 


— 


Aut famam ſequere, aut bi conveniemia I.. — 
Siquid inexpe rium i <1 committis, & audes. 
Perſenam formare netam, Servetur ad-imum 


Qualis-ab incepto proceſſerit & ſibi conſtet, Hos, Art. Poet. 
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entertain is his next point in view; for upon 
his ſucceſs. in this the whole merit | of his 


performance depends. A dry, unaffecting play, 
as it cannot gain the. approbation of an au- 


dience, will undiſputably raiſe their ridicule, 
and conſequently excite their contempt; for, 
as a deſire of entertainment is the motive of 
their aſſembly, a diſappointment will naturally 
fire them with indignation, and the poor play 
be ſacrificed to their Fury and Reſentment. 
To ſtand clear of this quickſand ought there- 
fore to be the author's grand concern, from which 
he mult cautiouſly ſteer by the rudder of diſcre- 
tion, carefully. blending entertaining incidents, 
moving circumſtances, and alarming events. 


This alone can make him entertaining to a 
reader in His cloſet, or to an audience in the 
theatre; for a bare recital of adventures, unani- 
_ by a brilliancy of ſentiments, a poi 
nancy of wit, and a ' radiant aſſemblage of 
.pathetic embelliſhments, , is like the i 
fire of the Glow-worm, flaming without giving 
any ſenſation of heat, and ſhining only in dark- 
neſs, but vaniſhing at the approach of light. 


Iuſtruttimi is the next capital deſign of an 
author, vrhich/ thoꝰ preferable to entertainment, 
is only a ſecondary excellence. 


13 order to inſtruct, an author's firſt care 
ſhould be to addreſs himſelf to iy 
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Unleſs he can influence the underſtanding,” he 
in vain courts the approbation of the thinking 
part of mankind ; for none in the reaſonable 
claſs of beings are ſed upon by a Jingle 
of words, fl forid expreſſions, and empty bom- 
baſt : elegant dition, ingenious ſentiments, 
and natural relations, are the only means by 
which an author can attain applauſe from 
the judicious, They view with the micro- 
{co 1 eye of reaſon, unbyaſs'd by ſound, 
N by favour; and unleſs the 
campofition can boaſt intrinſic value, extrinſic 
apparatus only raiſes ridicule and contempt, 
like an ugly pigmy gorgeouſly bedecked in a 
lon . Bandy robe, and ſtrutting upon tall 
b 


Theſe rules not only hold good in one 
ſpecies of compoſition, but are equally preva- 
lent in the others, with this difference only, 
that, as their ſubject matter and manner of 
treating it is various, a icular Stile is pecu 
liar to 2 The Jon me, that ought to 9 riß 
up to the dignity and grandeur of noble 
and exalted ſubjeRs , — an elevati- 
on of Sentiment, and majeſty bf expreſſion: 
The mediate, as it treats "* ſubjects neither 
grand nor groveling, requires only an eaſy 
telicity of thought, and graceful aptneſs of lan- 
guage : And the fimple, whoſe ſubjects are 
purely natural, is — with the elegant 
gmplicity of unadorned diction. Vet, as various 

N 3 as 
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as theſe are, like the ftars of different mag- 
nitudes, each is properly fuited and adapted to 
it's ſphere of action; and all conſpire to pro- 
mote the great end they were deſigned to 
anſwer, namely, the delight, uſe and'improve- 
ment of rational beings. "a 


As it ought to be the firſt conſideration of 
an author to draw an uniform of na- 
ture, it ſhould be the firſt ſtudy of player 
to exhibit the ſame uniform reſemblance of 
character: for, if through every different ſcene 
he acts not the perſon at firſt aſſumed, but 
in ſome ſpeeches ſtruts an hero, in other parts 
trips a fine gentleman, and in others again 
apes a buffoon, he can by no means claim the 
merit of a juſt actor, or expect to win the 

applauſe of the judicious part of his audience. 


Whatever is the eſſential difference which di- 
ſtinguiſhes the character, however it may be di- 
verſified in the various ſituations ariſing from the 
different incidents of the plot, like the fea- 
tures of the ſame face, or the viſible expreſ- 
ſion of the ruling paſſion, it muſt be continually 
uppermoſt,” it muſt be conſtantly ſhewn in the 
moſt ſtriking light, and ever appear ſtrongly 
marked in the countenance, attitude, and action 
of the player. Juſt as in LE Brun's famous 
pictures called the Pattlos of ALEXANDER 7he 
Great, whether in the heat of an engagement 
at 
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at the of the Grenicus, or in the pomp 
of a triumph in the entry to Babylon, or laſt- 
ly in the nobler, tho more calm and placid 
triumph of mercy and generoſity in the re- 
ſtoring of Porus to his kingdom, and at the 
tent of Darius, the ſame greatneſs of ſoul and 
intrepidity, ſtill more than the ſame ſer of fea- 
— and complexion, diſtinguiſh and point out 

o. 


— 


This it muſt be owned is one of the re- 
markable excellencies of Mr. Garrick ; for, 
in whatever ſcene he appears, a ſtrict unifor- 
mity to the original character eminently di- 
ſtinguiſhes him, and a relative identity prevails 
throughaut the whole play. Like the great 
maſters in hiſtory painting, whenever he is 
upon the ſtage, he draws our eyes and fixes 
our attention upon the principal figure in the 
animated picture before us; and leaves us no 
doubt of it's being the fame by the peculiar 
turn and manner with which he expreſſes 
it, which becomes a kind of viſibility of foul 
much more characteriſtic than the mere ſame- 
neſs of face or external habit. 


Some of the moſt conſiderable ſpeculative 
inguirers into the reaſon of the pleaſure we 
receive from the contemplation of Beauty, 
have by their accurate Analyſis & reſolved it 
N 4 into 


— — | 8 
* Profeflor HuTczunsoxn's Ergquiry into Beazty. 
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. mixture of uniforms 
and variety, which Pein together to . 
the agreeable in any object. 1 


Theſe two principles, to which they have 
reduced the whole art and power of plegſing, 
agree very well with the two firſt marks be- 
fore laid down, whereby we might judge of 
the excellency of dramatic writings; and the 
benefit of * will naturally flow from a 
juſt and pleaſing picture of life and manners. 


Since by uniform in the caſe before us can 
only be meant whatever is conſiſtent and agree- 
able, we have had occaſion to praiſe this 
kind of uniformity in the action of Mr. 
GARRICK ; but how much ſtill more does he 
excel in the variety of entertainment he affords 
us? When we conſider the great number, 
and prodigious diverſity of characters, which 
he executes in the moſt ſurpriſing maſterly 
manner ; the new lights he has thrown upon 
moſt of them, as well as the peculiar grace 
with which he appears in all; envy itſelf 
muſt allow, that in entertaining an audience 
he has ſcarce ever had his equal, 


In moſt of thoſe who have been celebrated 
by the public, the dawnings of genius have ge- 
, nerally roſ. by flow degrees to their higheſt 
ſplendor of renown ; but the talents of our 


Reſcius, 
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Naſctus, as. if born to pleaſe, ſhone: out at once 
in their meridian luſtre, and were diſplayed ti 
ſuch advantage in the very firſt pieces he re- 
preſented as to be univerſally "admired; © 


4 * 
1 


The great variety of the two firſt cha- 
racters, in which he at once appe and 
ſhone upon the ſtage ſo much as to eclipſe 
his cotemporaries, is not a little remarkable. 
It requires a conſummate maſter of expreſſing 
the paſſions to do juſtice to thoſe which are 
interwoven in the part of King RichARD: To 
put on the various ſhapes of love and gal- 
lantry, patriotiſm and religion; as well as 
ſhew through each a villainous ambition, that 
would ſtick at nothing to attain it's ends, and 
a thorough hatred of every one who ſtood in 
it's way, in ſpite of all the tyes of conſangui- 
nity, friendſhip or even humanity, is no leſs 
admirable than difficult. The great ſpirit with 
which our actor animates every word and 
action, his ironical air of countenance even 
in the midſt of his amorous dalliance, con 
tribute no ſmall ſhare of our entertainment ; but 
his affecting manner of repreſenting the ſtrugles 
of a fierce boldneſs of ſoul with the terrors 
of conſcience in the tent ſcene, and his efforts 
to riſe after he is wounded by Richmond 
ſuperlatively mock expreſſion. Above all, we 
muſt admire with a ſort of pleaſing horror 
thoſe agonizing lines, which he judiciouſly adds 

do 


\ 
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to tho part, taken from * another play of the 
ä — — — Let order die; 

© And let the world no longer be a ſtage 

© to feed contention in a «lingering act: 

« But let one ſpirit of the firſt- born C Alx 
Reign in all boſoms; that, each heart being fet 
« On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene my end; 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 


With theſe words we ſee the tyrant monſter, 
like Turnus, periſhing by the very ſpoils of am- 
bition with which he had decked himſelf, 
breath out his indignant ſoul in general im- 
precations,  - - 
Þ+ Vitaque cum Zemitu fugit indignata ſub umbras, | 
And die, as he had lived, an enemy to mankind- 


«a  DOVUF Xx a  J# #2 foaSo fa Vwucu — > da a. 


— 


It may perhaps with ſome ſhew of reaſon be 
alledged, that a conſiderable part of the ap- 
plauſe paid to the character of Ricuard the 
third will fall to the ſhare of the maſterly 
hand that drew it: but our actor's ſucceſs in 
ns Bays muſt be acknowledged to be 

ill more owing to his own merit; becauſe in 
that part the author has allowed him ſo great 
a latitude of diſplaying his genius, in which, 


MC 1 —_—. nn ah 


according 
—— — — — — — — —— 
* Second part of K. Herr the IVih. 
Ac, 1 Se> 2, | 


t Led line of the /Excid. 
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according to his uſual cuſtom, he ſtruck out a 
new light, and gave the town the high enter- 
tainment of laughing in their turn at the foi- 
bles of the ſtage, where they had fo often ſeen 
their own follies ludicrouſly treated. But, be- 
fides his incomparable ſkill in imitation, which 
is certainly no ſmall perfection in an art that 
is confeſſedly mimetic, he has ſomething ſa. 
originally comic in every character which re- 
quires it, that, when we view him, we loſe. 
the deference due to the reſt of the auditors, 
and drown his excellence in continued peals 
of laughter, and a general roar ot applauſe. 


In the next great point we mentioned the 
writer has certainly much the advantage of 
the actor; for, as the play is prepared to the 
hand of the latter, he — not the opportunity 
of inſtructing by the help of compoſition: 
but if laying on a proper emphaſis, forming 2 
juſt cadence, and ſounding a true pronuncia- 
tion, have any claim to the praiſe of inſtruc- 
tion Mr GaRRick will come in for a large 
ſhare of the Lawrel. In ſhort, take all his 
excellences together, he muſt be owned to 
triumph unrivalled, and in all the parts he un- 
dertakes to do them ſuch juſtice, as to deſerve 
the greateſt encomium which has been be- 
5 upon a dramatic poet of univerſal knows: . 
edge. 

Readere perſonæ ſeit convenientia cuique, 
Ho. Art. Poet. 
He knows to give each character it's due. 
EL ON 
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RETIREMENT. 


. . 0 
Prateritos dies & tutos reſpicit annos 3 


Nec metuit Lethes jam propioris aquas. N " 
Nulla recordanti lux eſt ingrata, graviſque +. 


Nulla fuit, cujus non meminiſſe velit. 
Ampliat ætatis ſpatium fibi virbonus': Hoc Cl : 
Vivere bis, Vitd poſſe priore frui, ol 


MaRTI1AL. Epig. 23. Lib, x. 


T is the obſervation of no leſs a perſon than 
the great Mr. Appisox, te that an old man 

e who is not a fool is the happieſt creature 
« in the world ;” for after having paſt the 
noon of his life in the hurry of bufineſs, He 
fits down in the evening in the great _ 
an 
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and over his bottle and/ pipe enjoys in reflec- 
tion a pleafing retroſpect of paſt occurrences, 


All the . of his paſt life he recalls 
to his memory, and on that ſpacious theatre 
recacts in imagination all tke characters he has 
formerly perſonated. Such we preſume is the 
employment of his ſolitary moments; and in 
his ſocial hours, happy in the enjoyment of his 
ſelect friendz, and perhaps bleſt in the ſweet 
communion of a chearful family, he entertains 
himſelf and them with a relation of paſt at- 
chievements, when his blood ran briſk in the 
chace-of- pleaſure, or his pulſe. beat ſtrong in 
che pa Fr va BY «denthres dt te 
drawing-room, the ball, and the play croud 
upon his memory, and regale him with the 
pleaſing reflection of his juvenile endearments: 
or it may be, the diſpoſition of his youth 
pantiſig after a nobler quarry, the glorious 
aſpirings of his valour in ſome ſignal engage- 

ment under the banners of MARLBOROVOM, 
ſtart to his mind, fill his guſhing eyes with 
floods of tranſport, and brace the ſlackened 
finews of his vigour: 


While near the bowl he draws the fancyed line, 
"And marks feign'd trenches in the flnoing ine; 
Then ſets th mveſted fort before their eyes, 
And mines, that whirl d battalions to the ſkies. 
wind. +, +» DICEEL 8 Proſpect of Pe, 
| | Forſan 


Jͤͥͤĩ;57ðö/ f . d 
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— Forſan et bac olim memimiſc juuabir.. 
Was the conſolation of Auras to his aſſo- 
ciates drooping under a ſeries of misfortumes, 
and deſpairing of a more auſpicious. fate; nor 
— . ee ee 
of man, when s; and 
combating with the ſtorms and © tempeſts 
of affliction, a more — dawn or radi- 
ance of hope, than the | rk. ar (MR of a 


brighter ſky, diſperſing the gloom | 

adyerfit 7 580 ee his reſolution wg 
future joy. For what more | ſovereign baln 
can medicine the afflicted ſoul than pegel 
full of comifott ?/ It rouſes the broken "ſpirit, 
and infpires it with reſolution and confidence to 
grapple with the moſt formidable adverſaries, 
and tower, like the poplar, ſuperior to adver- 
fity, What more comfortable reflection tan 
ariſe, than to think that Wende cannot l 
ways urge the chace, but muſt after the heat 


and burden of the day retire at laft, and ry 
her quarry in d n | 


Then riſe .the heart-felt ; Joys of a good,old 
man; ſafe in the haven of reſt he contemplates 
with ineffable ſatisfaction the adventures of his 
laborious hours of care, and takes a retroſpect 
of paſt calamities with a pleafing glow of rap- 
ture and tranſport. + 

* Cancinnatus, 
— —ä — — — — ͤ mn 


1 Jusndi ſunt adi laloretn. Torr. 
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A Cinrinnatus, withdrawn from the hurry and 
hüſtle of imperial Rome to his little Sabine 
farm, enjoys more real ſatisfaction, and ſub- 
ſtantial happineſs: in revolving) in his mind the 
dangerous afpitings of proud ambition, than 
when he was with the gaudieſt plumes 
ol honour and diſtinction 


* 4 * 
4 


content with the plaineſt viands in his 
mely cott more true felility 


om the limpyd ſtream, and taſts more per- 
fect 7 from his favorite turnips, than 
from all the delicate diſhes of luxury crowned 
with, Falerniam cups, when imbarked in the 
tumultyous ocean of national affairs. With- 
gut the danger of daſhing againſt. the lurking 
quickſands . of. greatneſs, he. ſteers his little 
Park along the ſmwoth; canal of . tranquility, 
and by an happy genius in morality, from every 
pri 


nging flower or dimpling eddy draws. em- 
blems fraught with inſtruction. 
Vith theſe, at night in his, ſtraw-thatched 
egtt, (where temperance is centinel, and; in- 
guſtry handmaid) he feeds the intellectual ap- 
petite, curbs the inſdlence of paſſion, and 
juells the ſaggeſtions of pride, He recalls to 
n | his 
* F C 
Ane Roman Cincinnati is not only meant here, dyt under 


that name every Brixen is characteriſcd, who can claim the p. 
plication. | : 


; 


* 


* 


2 6 . ' 


* 
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his mind the ſchemes and dangers of his for- 
mer greatneſs, and while he views them mu- 
ſtered / on the plains of memory, taſtes that 
ſatisfaction which mocked his enjoyment when 
virtually active in the fields of fame. In this 


retired but happy ſituation he enjoys all the 


rapturous endearments of an ever - pleaſing 
ſolitude, which are ſo well deſcribed in an 


elegant hymn, that I muſt beg leave to in- 
troduce a ſhort quotation. | 


Hail ever-pleafing ſolitude 1 
Companion of the auſe and good! 
But from whoſe boly, piercing eye, 
The berd of fools und villains fly,, 
Ob! bow 1 bove with thee to walk,! 8 
And liſten to thy whiſper'd talk, 
Which innocence and truth imparts, 
And melts the moſt * hearts. 
Deſcending Angels ble train, 
Ns, of the 74 12 ſwain; 
Plain innocence in white array d, 
And contemplation” rear their head; 
Religion with her awful brow, 
Au rapt URANIA wait on you. © © 
4. 4.) 2... DovpsLey's Miſe:llany. 


It is in this delightful folitude that we may 
be ſaid truly to enjoy the ſweets of life, 
unſullied, and unadulterated ; unmoleſted by 
ſycophants, unblemiſhed by paſſion, and un- 
rufled by cares. Our mornings rife calm 


and 
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and are. uſhered in by. ſmiling ſerenity; our 
days are amuſed with uſeful exerciſe or la- 
bour, and our evenings paſs chearful and gay, 
fweetened by medicinal temperance. 


Diveſting ourſelves of all the appendages of 
greatneſs, in this calm repoſe of a private life, 
we practice in filence ' ſocial and moral 
virtues : fincere in our words, plain in our 
actions, faithful in our friendſhips, exact in 
our duties, regular in our wiſhes and great 
even in the minuteſt things, Here we can 
reflect not only upon the checquered viciſſi- 
tudes of our own lives, but run over in ous 
thoughts the atchievements of others, and 
contemplate the moſt tremendous convulſions 
of ſtates and empires. 2 


Nor can we here only reflect upon the 
effects of natural cauſes, but can meditate 
more abſtractedly upon the deep myſteries of 
providence, and read more plainly the ſecret 
works of the great Creator in the mental 
ſyſtem, than when embarraſſed with the tranſ- 
actions of buſineſs, and toſt in the boiſter- 
ous torrent of ſecular employment. Diveſted 
of the. throes of ambition, the fchemes of 
pride, and the arts of politics, our attention 
can retire within ; read all the workings of the 
buſy mind, and and correct it's erroneous 
operations: or impatient of ſuch a narrow 

4 domain 
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domain it can wing its flight to aerial heights, 
expatiate among nobler ſubjects, and contem- 


plate the more boundleſs and exalted conſider- 
ations of eternity. 
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BETWEEN 


PA INTING, POETRY, 
AND 


M v 8 I 4 


— — — Can certe 
Sunt pictura loquens, mutum eſt pifiura puema. 
Incert. ab ARISTOT> Peet. 
* ſtrong eden there is — 
every part of the whole circle of arts 

and ſciences has been often judiciouſſy ob- 
ſerved by * ſome of the moſt celebrated of the 
antient moraliſts ; and it would be no very 
difficult matter to produce many inſtances to 
confirm and juſtify theſe obſervations : for the 
preſent Turk, all confine myſelf to a few 
reflections upon the ſimilitude between the effect 
of painting, poetry, and muſic ; which have a 
peculiar influence over our paſſions, give new 
W 4 grace, 
— — — — 
ire Epinom, Tous. De Oratore, | Lib. ub. | 


th. & 
* ” - 
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grace, if not often a being to beauty itſelf, 


and are advantageouſſ „as well as properly em- 
ployed in the dealer Oh 


: ? Fi 

all the (> m 155 0 of theſe ſiſter- 
arts may properly be. reduced to three heads, 
the ſublime, the pathetic, and the fimple, 
under which the multiplicity of their effects are 
comptehended. 


The mediums they make uſe of in their 
Addreſs * the; ſenſes- are * urs, Words and 
ſounds; and the ſenſations they occaſion are 
in proportion to the force with which they act. 
For with whatever degree of force either of 
them" affects" the ſenſes, the paſſions are ope- 
rated upon, and th'- judgment generally in- 
fluenced in the fame proportion, juſt as the 
force of action and re- action are . in 5 
L _ on? | 


5e bs to co confer this a lifes more mah lt 
us begin with painting. The effect proceeding 
Toes 1 fight K 2 a picture is always equal to 2 
certain 7 hee of lines, and diſpoſition of 
tight and ſhade, ſtriking the refine with the com- 
pier Idea of any given figure. If it be ſublime, 
the pictute of Bellifarius, the idea excited is no- 
ble, ful of majeſty and grandeur, and raiſes in the 
ſpccraror an admiration equal to his perception. 
or as every ſpectator has not an equal percep- 
tion, 
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tion, the effect d will not be the ſame 
in all. As a Geometrician would demonſtrate 
the difference; A will be affected twelve times 
more than M, becauſe M's 1 is twelve 
times leſs than A's; and while M is only 
affected with the ſimple idea of one, A (for 
the reaſon above given) is affected with the 
complex idea of twelve; and while M only 
views. it as a plain ſurface compoſed of certain 
lines, light, and ſhade, expreſſive. of a group 
of figures; A conſiders it as an aſſemblage of 
lines, light, and ſhade expreſſive of various at- 
2 different paſſions, and complicated di · 

reſs. : 134 749 


This, by the way, ſeems a confirmation of 
the truth of the late ingenious Mr. .HuTcre+ 
sox's doctrine, that there is no ſuch thing 
te as abſolute: beauty; for, if there was beau- 
ty abſolutely inherent in any object, it would 
equally affect every ſpectator, without any re- 
gard to their different perceptions. Every one 
acknowledges the brightneſs of the ſan, becauſe 
it is eſſentially bright; but every one does nat 
allow that this lady, or that lady is beautiful. 
And why? becauſe beauty is not abſolutely in- 
herent in her perſon, but only proportionable to 
the perception of each ſpectator. To 


To return. As two different perſons are ſo 
variouſly affected by the ſight of a picture, 
which we find is owing to a different degree 

O 4 of 
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of perception, let us examine how the caſe 
ſtands with poetry. r. 


As painting conſiſts of / lines, light, and ſhade, 
poetry is conſtituted by words lines, and pe- 
riods; which, as they are capable, as well as 
lines, light, and ſhade, of an infinite variety 
of forms, muſt naturally occaſion an infinite 
variety of ideas. Thus, as the paintings of 
RAPHAEL are ſoft and pathetic, and thoſe of 
RuBeNs are ſtrong and bold, different ſpecta- 
tors are differently affected by them according 
to their different perceptions. This is equally ob- 
ſervable in poetry ; read to one perſon the di- 
ſtreſſes of Caftalio, full of every intereſting cir- 
cumſtance, and ſtruck with ev onate re- 
lation, he will ſympathize in all his fortunes, and 
diſcover the ſtrongeſt emotions of compaſſion : 
read to another the ſtruggles of CAro in the 
cauſe of liberty, his breaſt pants ſtrong with the 
love of his country, he is animated with the 
go example of the illuſtrious Romas, is 
red with bravery, and diſcovers all the work- 
ings of cxalted patriotiſm. 


Nor is this only the caſe with perſons whoſe 
geniuſes are not greatly improved by education; 
| but 


» 
„ 


- + As the Reader may wonder why Sentiment is excluded from 
the number of the mediums made uſe of by poetry, I think it neceſſa+ 


bo... | ry to obſerve, that I look upon word! as only the habit of Jenti- 
Ez. ment, and make uſe of them only in that ſents, 


( 


but with hoſe who have the e 
tages of learning; for aſk two, mm 

ions of SopHocLEs and Evs1P1DEs, it is 
great odds but they vary in their ſentiments, 
and that each approves his favourite author, 
This caſe ſo frequently occurs, that none with 
the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon dare contradict. it 
and it is ſo glaringly manifeſt in the opinions 
of the critical world concerning Homes and 
ViRG1L, that it will ſilence al . 
and cavil. 


- Thus we find that the effects produced by 
painting and poetry are identically the fame, 
and — | by the ſtrongeſt analogy. Let 
us now proceed to our enquiry about muſic. 


The mediums made uſe of we 
find to be lines, light, En 
employed in the 1 of are words, 
lines, and periods-; and the vehicle by which 
muſic is conveyed to us is only ſound diffe- 
rently modified into concords and diſcords, 
which by a juſt modulation produce harmony. 


Muse in all ages has been diſtinguiſhed 
by its ſurprizing influence, and, ſhould we 
credit the accounts given of it by antient 
writers, we ſhould loſt in wonder and 
amazement; but, as they are many of 
them fabulaus, and only emblematic of it's 


great 
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great power over the human mind, we ſhall 
E dor, and limit 
enquiry to its preſent ſtate ; appr though 
by by fone: fl en inferior to at's priſtine glory, 
fck © if urprizing ; for to determine how 
by & variety of ſounds can be pro- 
— 28 mars, 2 y mar- 
v — ths in Le 26 and greatly be- 
reach o abe 1 But — all 
e offspring of the graces, of 
the ſame amiable accompliſhments, which com- 
mand our admiration ; for as one captivates us 
by an exquiſite aſſemblage of colours, and | 
the other charms us by an agreeable arrange- 


ment of words, 'the third tranſports us 14 an 
Ins modulation of Sounds. 


i — 


The ſame fate is deſtined for muſic, as for 
painting and poetry; for, as they meet not with 
an equal veneration from all their devotees, nei- 
ther does ſhe ſhare an equal warmth and aftec- 
tion from all her admirers. For, as they chance 
to fait, the taſte of their enamorati, they meet 

with a proportionable adoration and reſpect. 
Thus, if che chuſes to adorn herſelf with the 
the rich brocade, and noble embroidery of 
HaNDEL, ſhe flaunts above the addreſſes of the 
vulgar, and meets only the embraces of the 
great and. polite : or, if ſhe rather pleaſes to 
glide with eaſy grace, ſimplex munditus, in the 
neat dreſs of STANLEY, her ambition ſoars 
no higher than the middle region. 


Thus 


ipient faculties, 
ord is in a direct Ratra 
to the acting power: nor can either of them in 
however exalted a degree raiſe a gre ter idea of 
perfection, than what neceſſarily proceeds from 
the ſenſations it excites. * 


- j 


Upon the whole; not only the perform- 
ers, but the judges of excellence in theſe ſiſter- 
arts we have been reflecting upon, how much 
ſoever they ate capable of improvement from 
opportunities of imitating the beſt models, ſeem 
at firſt to require a certain ſpark of genius, a 
divine particle, which, like a ray from Heaven, 
muſt kindle and animate the ſluggiſh ſoul. 
This is the * propitious eye with which the 
muſe is ſaid to regard a riſing genius; and hence 
came the maxim, that a Poet muſt be born a 

Poet.” 


— — — 
„ Quem tu Meſpomene ſemel 
Naſcentem placido lumine videris, &c.” 


_— 


Hog. Od. 3. Lib. IV. 
See the whole ode, which is ſo elegant, that ScaL1Gss calls it 
ſweeter than Nectar or Ambroſia, declares he had rather have wrote 
it than many of the Hymns of Pix pas, and would ſooner be author 
of an ode like this, than Kix or Sratx. Poet, Lib. VL 
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——— mirum noten e N. 
Si poſſunt Homines, quibus off & mundus in ipſis, 
N MTs Der Nvi/que eft in imagine parva t 

___ Mannt. , 


14 


HERE is no ſpeculation 52 ths 

1 repaſt to the qe yi part of man- 
kind 8 ſeriouſly to contrmplat N methodi» 
cal proceſs of the mind in the elab ; of 
knowledge. The apparatus it makes 
is fo ſtupendous, and wonderful, that a Virtugſo, 
who conſiders it minutely, 
miration, and rewarded with amuſement and 
inſtruction. 


The 


is truck with ad- 
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"The pleaſure and ſalisfaction the naturaliſt 
in obſerving the gradual advancement 


an herb, or flower from it's infant ſtate to 
it's ic gr eſt pert, is a ſatisfactory recom- 
1 his tedious hours of . 


tn he hgh a ſpeculatiſt 
memphaing the progreſs of the mind 
throu hi its different ſtages in the purſuit of 


knowledge, is reward for the moſt 
elaborate oF | * 


after the | moſt critical and exact anatomy of the 
the accurate Mr. Lock determinately re- 
folves the inlets of our ideas into ſenſation, and 
reflectian. From theſe two ſources ſpring the 
infinite vatiety-. - of ſubjects, which court the 
notice, and. employ the obſervation of the in- 
tellectual faculties; and without which the 
mind might with the greateſt propriety be em- 
blematically repreſented by a ſheet of paper 
unimpreſſed n r characters. 


har | 1 * 


* It is true, ſome authors aſſert i innate principles 
of Knowledge; but as Mr. Lock. in his molt 
minute. Ae cken of the human underflanding 
has met with no reaſons in ſupport. of that 
dpinit ion, he py condemns it as moſt errone- 
dus, and unphiloſophical. Upon the authority of 
this great intellectual anatomiſt we reſt the vali- | 
diy of this argument, and receive as one of 
the moſt eſtabliſhed philoſophical data, that 
ſenſation 


©. 2 (IE 
ſenſation and reflection are the original and 
primary inſtruments in carrying on the mental 


commerce, 


As an unbroken Þ analogy ſubſiſts through- 
out the boundleſs whole; in the intellectual re- 
publick a due ſubordination of rank, and an 
uniform inſtitution of order is as regularly pre- 
ſerved, as in the more viſible polity of ſtates 
and kingdoms. As the ſtate of Rome had its 
Triumvirate, determining judicial and national 
affairs, under whom were many inferior, and 
ſubordinate officers, each employed in his re- 
ſpective branch of politics, tending, as their 
centre, to the public weal; ſo in this no leis 
harmonious ſyſtem a Triumvirate preſides, re- 
gulating the whole ſcheme of affairs, and con- 
ducting the grand machine with the utmoſt 


conomy. 


Fancy, as beſt adapted to * his genius, is 
employed in receiving into the public ſtore-houſe 
_.. the 

F It were eaſy to ſhew this eaniverſa: analogy, which ſo glaringly 
ſubſiſts through the boundle/5 cobole, that the leaſt attention in a 
{erious\enquirer would undoubtedly diſcover it; but, as the ſpeeu· 


lation will yield matter of entertainment, we ſhall purpoſely 


omit it, as a ſource of amuſement in reverfion for the candid 
reader, 


— 


— 


% 


* Tho' Fancy is generally ranked among the female ſex, the can, 
did reader, we hope, will cafily excuſe the metamorphoſis ; eipecial» 
ly when he tecollects that great propenſity to change, which de- 
monſtrates itſelf. her ruling paſſion, and is admirably deſcribed by 
Mr. WHarTon in an ingenious Ode to that Goddeſs; and more 
eafily in deference to our modern fine ladiet, who by the.r changes 
is dreſs betray their fondneſs for transformation. 
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the commodities requiſite for carrying on 
trade; and in collecting materials neceſſary for 
fumre demands. To this end his office, or 
apartment is moſt commodiouſly ſituated to 
be eaſy of acceſs to ſtrangers and, as his diſ- 
. is ſingularly In aifrive, and curious, 
makes himſelf very ready ot addreſs, while 
his ſolicitations for novelty, and in- 
dalge his enquiries about foreign tranſactions. 
As his demands are univerſal, his negotiations 
are — by an extenſive commerce, not 
only in domeſtic goods, but in foreign produc- 
tions ; for he holds an uninterrupted correſpon- 
dence with the European nations, and frequent- 
ly extends his mercantile orders to moſt parts 
of the iuhabited Globe. And, as there are no 
iculat limitations to his power, he is more 
than ordinarily diligent in collecting the curio- 
fities of former ages, and in amaſling the ele- 
gant rarities of Greece and Taly, to anſwer the 
demands of particular cuſtomers. 


As Fancy himſelf is of a volatile, and 
flighty diſpoſition ; that he may not be defec- 
tive in r weting orders from the cuſtomers of 
his own complexion, he employs certain ſer- 
vants to ranſack the regions of viſion and 
chimera, and collect every little trifle which 
may amuſe, and tickle the imaginations of 
the light and airy. And indeed to this fra- 
ternal reſpect the world owes its gratitude for ſe- 
vera] i portant; and extraordinary nes” 
0 


cy > 
ſo much the paſſion of the preſent Beau 
_ Monde ; in the os ir of Letters, for the 
elaborate eſſays of the * Injpefor General, and 
the miraculous orations of the Rationliſt, which 
(as SHAKESPEAR fays of the Lunatic) 
Lie of imagination all compact, 
and by no means burthened with any thing 
of greater weight, or more ſolidity; and in the 
fchodl of art for the moſt ſovereign noſtra 
of important WARD, and antiarthritic DR Ak x. 


It were an endleſs undertaking. to endeayvour 
to give a particular detail of this tradeſman's 
buſineſs; and as fruitleſs an employment, as: 
to attempt the memoirs of the cboice ſpirits + of 
this great metropolis ;. who ſpend, their hours of 
gallantry in alternately . fleeting round the void 
of ſenſe, or in fly-blowing the reputation of 
ſome. lady ſuperior to their impotent addreſſes. 


But however, this we may take for granted, 
that Fancy is. employed as the drudge of bis 
intellectual brothers, who, being of more 

| P.2.. elevated 


— — — CS —— _ 


The world has received too much inſtruction and amuſement 

ene party, and too much benefit and ſervice from the ofher, 

not to feſoſce ar every opportunity of expreſſing their gratitude 3 

and though I am under obligation to neither, yet I cannot per- 

ſuade myſelf, at preſent to omit paying my obeyſance to perſons ſo 
deſeryedly famous in this age and nation. | 


+ A nickname for the moſt diſinguiſbed rakes of the preſent 
ige. 
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elevated, and-refined capacities, make uſt of him 
as a niere leaden pipe 10 conyey freſh ſtreams 
of intelligence, while they, like gold, ſilver, 
and the nobler metals, are e for m more 


exalted purpoſes. 


Fancy having, collefied into the dorehouſ 
the various materials requiſite for the im 
tant undertaking, the next thing to be aj r 
is a proper diſpoſition, and arrangement of 
the ſeveral articles, and a narrow inſpection 
into the intrinſic value of the goods. This 
ſuperior charge is the peculiar province of 
JopemenT, who with the greateſt circum- 
ſpection, and care is cautiouſly ſet to examine 
every commodity, to ſeparate the good from 
the bad, and diſtinguiſh Ren an and 


contraband ware. 


As in laws enacted for the good of mankind, | 
the compo, is an undertaking inferior to 
a judicious ſelection of articles, and a proper 
execution; fo in this literary republick the 
collection of materials is an employment ſub- 
ſervient to a critical examination, and a prudent 
choice of the goods: that may be the of 
any illiterate journeyman, or mechanical ge. 
nius, but this requires a mature andern 


and a penetrating fagacity. 


A MIT 


© — ) 
is joey in 1 2 5 


e 28 
able by” metk C e 
22 advances. It is Ng hat 
ny the rn neceſſary ingredients are collected; 
a repular diſtribution, and 2 Proper refine 
ment - ch 1 I to be effected by a molt jy 
dicious circumſpection, without which 
ais indigeſtaque moles 
wilt exactly reſemble the reſt of Guede. 
fer iption of oF Chang, 140211 
- "won en diſcerdia u. d 
7 w_ | TIT 


In erery undettekig ition on, 
and” 8 uniform e are Foy " obſerved”; 
without which, confuſion and anarchy hy would | 
uſt * the place of harmony, and order, and 
ST endeayour to improvement abor- 


als gular Pry 


2 5 


eſto 91 Fear 


+ 


TW; 


— 


1 


„ Arn due obſervation of. theſe, prin· 
Ny profeſſions advance 
5 excellence; Re" by a ae of of them 


they loſe that improvement, SO 
are. refpeCtively capable. . 


920 


* 


The caſe is the ſame in the! telle 


elaboratory, for, if the materials collected by 
Fanuey. are not carefully examined, and ptoper- 


ly diſpoſed by Tamer with a ftrict obſer- 


vance of and. regularity, the elaborate 
endeavours to perfection arc — . 
Hai moſt aſſiduous * unayailing. - 


v3 


odigality of time, judgment makes one of 
e a 7 — only proper- 
ly to diſpoſe the materials, but to ſuperintend 
and order a lar ſcheme of proceeding, to 
be obſerved by young proficients, which 
both affiſts them in their gradual juvenile ad- 
vances, and is of infinite ſervice afterwards in 
their maturer ſtudies. For even then, if they 
proceed not according to method, they trifle 
with their time, and in. vain attempt the ca- 
ital of knowledge, which is to be attacked 
in the ſame manner experienced commanders 
uke in beſieging a fortreſs, by gradual ap- 
proaches, and not by a rafh, haſty, and in- 
jadicious ſtor m. #23 99 T 


Ard here again appears one chain of that 
unverſal analogy hinted at before; for as herbs, 
flowers, and all the productions of the natural 
world are brought to perfection by a regular 
encreaſe, and a. juſt pre greſſion, ſo we find 
_ WW mental 


. 
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mental im provements are. effected by oY 
advances, and dependent en. and as 
thoſe are brought to maturity by the power 
of the ſun, ſo theſe ate ripened into coal 
on by the influence of the n 50. 


$9 


We find: the benen luftre of dhe daten 
diſplaying itſelf, and it's radiance,” obe- 
dient to © the _— of the « wag ; the manu- 
factories of filks ſpreading rich brocades, 
obſervant of the operation of the artiſt; and 
the lofty ſtructure riſing in proportion to. che 
architeQ's labour. Thus the underſtanding. 
gradually dilates itſelf : opens its foldings, re- 
fines its powers, and enlarges its faculties con- 
formably to the operations of the Judgment. 


In vain do the moſt | extrao adven- 
turers in fancy indulge the 75 of emulation, 
or enter the liſts of glory, without the * 
temperate, and ſubſtantial ſuggeſtions of j 
ment ; for their moſt daring flights and proud. 
eft aſpi irings, like the Carta of Tcarus; be- 
tray the want of a judicious leader, and Pref | 
pitate them into an immature fate. 


The luxuriance of a tree yields to the 
tation of the pruning, hook, and the red 
cy. of fancy to, ee, of the _ 


ment. 1 2148 5 
12 3 - The 
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The irre allies of fan like i lar 
vibrations 6f the pulſe; are infaſltle icke e 
of an actual, es N 7eh 


ab detrimental, loudly Gem che ph ca 

immediate application. For, if prope 

eines be not timely adminiſtered, a * 255 

may be the conſequence, which will p . 0 
"che be te their utter Gebunden, and 

Na ex . IR * 


. 1 0h. * 15 


deR is 19 0 in it 8 b en- | 
hal rs on eag e-wings beyond contrpul, 
ſtretching it's aſpirings * 5 727 either loſes 


it's felf among t e ceudde or, falling headlo 
ſnares dne common Fate” with the giddy: am | 
bition, 1 which. the antients have given, usa 


A 
1 


„ „ $4 £4 


| t ſuch be events in the i in- 
tekebtull 'T public i is the 5 gal bg, employ- 


ment of 3 ent; 135 by a prudent cor- 
reZtion of Fancy, an cautious $0] yernment of 
his- liitly e 


fan, teſtrains natural f im- 
peætuoſity 8 2 for an intenſe heat of 


| Fey's as fatal to the growth of mental ex- 
cellences, as 'a ſcorching beam of the ſun is 


to the maturity of natural —— 8 
2 71 ' 5+) WAL I 


of | — * are 73 over * 
| ir 


1 ) 


ig 25 eg 8 SP >. „ who takes... 


15 
of them exer ready; 1 a wheo: 


1 75 
are, re I; 2 end 1 18 Abr: 
ji 1111 fer enen e bring hſ 


by nature for ſuch a momentous; am- 
g being — with capacities ade- 


uate to the undertaking, and capable of 
the wel ente corr/pondenc:rquiid in 
emenetes. b e egit 21 
W ice a 2236 Jibivi 
1 the nasche * Allpeßton of 'p mory 
is eſſentially active, he continually employs 
himſelf in his. own reſpective province, either 
in ranſacking the ware already in the ſtorc- 
houſe, or in receiving freſh” fap lies fromm his 
intellectual aſſiſtants. —_ in this he is ex-" 
treamly happy, for a ſpirit of activity is he 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of his aſſocig 
each indefatigably exercifing his peculiar tz 
in 5 particular employment to promote tlie 
ov ement and perfection of 05 buſiteſt 


all: poſſible expedition. 7 Us 


1019! 


4 


Many, and large are the demands upon me- 
mory; and theſe not only require a 8 
ſtack of 'commodities, but an expeditious 
r eee _ would be poorly 


rern — e eee e — e — 

+ It is hoped, the candid reader will excuſe the nuſentinating: 
an Goddeſs, when he eonſiden her Proteun lite en 
various forms. | 


gelen, 722 Paorzus, gefit farmis, Liv. 


64 340 


and ldolent 


Ber be E by 


good | KL . | 7 1 Z 
"99 Gwd - — 4 : «+ 
10. als * 7 | 


[This 5 ind! hte of memory 


is ſignificantly repreſented by the cabinets' of 


judicious virtugſi, which are furniſhed with a 
wk aſſortment of / rarities, the moſt cele- 
b improvements of art, and maſt re- 


eee of nature, ready upon 
=> and improvement of the curi- 


notice to be produced 9. the 


ous, Childiſh toys, and trifling baubles are 


ffrangers to both; and nothing is admitted in- 
2 their ſacred repoſitaries, but what is in- 
ly valuable; for as their deſigns are 
= ſame, namely, entertainment, and inſtruc- 
tion, they receive nothing foreign to thoſe 
ends, nor burthen themſelves with uſeleſs fur» 
niture. 


„Send is the, haflneſb uf the iatelleckual tris 


umvirate; Who are employed to collect, re- 


fine, and — 4 the ſeveral materials requi- 


ſite for the t commerce of know- 
ledge; W whoſe immediate aid the va- 
rious faculties of the mind would be ſo 01. 
WT Rte, and inert — of no avail 

in 


remarkable in ot; 
x rome” „and a quick obſervance of com- 

ons, which amazingly diſcovers itſelf in a 
r N 11 an e ply | 


<< + hat 


8 — 00 1 
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in themſelves to ſatisfy: its inſatiate thirſt, be- 
ing deſtitute of proper means to traffic in that 
valuable commodity. | 512 | 


It might be nece to make an apology 
for the in gularity 4 ſentiments here 
advanced, as interfering with ſome of the ſtated 
principles of the great Mr. Lock; but the 
candid reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that we 
readily admit of his ſyſtem, and only advance, 
that 14 inlets of ideas, which he ſpeaks of, are 
employed by the faculties we have mentioned, 
as the maritime powers of our nation are by 
our wealthy merchants ; that is, in importing 
foreign commodities, with which they may 
abundantly ſupply the markets at home. 
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tant animos demiſſa per aures, 


us irri 
uam gue ſunt aculis fubjetta fidelibus, & gue + 
Ti 0” FT — — — : 


Hon. De. Art. Poet. 

8 8 9 "A 

diſtinguiſhed | author, that — 1 
more forcibly on the mind of man, than 
precepts: for theſe, however good and engaging, 
only dwell upon the ſurface of the heart, 
and never fink deep into, or make any laſt- 
ing impreſſions upon the mind, but thoſe act 
with more energy, and emphatically operate 
in more durable * - | 


* 1 


When we have a living example of ex- 


alted virtue before us, ſtruck with an awful 
a adoration 


(238) 
adoration of his ſacted mein, we are fired 
with emulation to copy his ion, and 
with bee like delicacy cull all the ſweets from 
that luxuriantihoard : but when we only read an 
account of ſome celebrated perſon, eminent 
for virtue, we indeed? may revere the Jovely 
portrait delirieated by the hiſtorian 's pen, 
and with a calm admiration reſpe& the illu- 
ſtrious perſonage ; but, as the paſſions are not 
rouſed by an actual influence of his preſence, 
_ theſe es will only boaſt a momentary 


A living example of virtue ſtrikes us moſt 
powerfully; there we ſee the fineſt features 
of the mind, and, from the radiant efful- 
ight emanations, and value them as their 
icheſt jewels that adorn our lives. With 
the art of the ſkilful chymiſt we extract the 
_ Eſſential - conſtituents of goodneſs, and with 
the judgment and dexterity of the ingenious 
anatomiſt inject them into our own boſoms ; 
there, with proper culture, they mellow into 
maturity, and in due ſeaſon break out into 
the brighteſt radiance of virtue, which is the 
ſtrongeſt recommendation to the favour of the 
world, IN” 


Thus examples retain their full force, and 
active energy upon the ſoul ; while em = 
W. 

an 


adapted ſolely to ſpeculation, gr dually 
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and , ſeldom ripen into .execu le ob- 
jefts repreſented, in prix 4 only 
an negative eſſence, are faint, 
and 11 of HINT being, and © ſoon 


fink into oblivion. It is therefore 22 
table truth, that one man by a example 

does more real benefit, and ſubſtantial ſervice 
to the public, than a hundred mere e 
and of unarailing P 


But let us trace this ſubject a little further. 
The moral reflections, and — 
ally interſperſed through our dramatic 
formances make faint, and ſlender im 
upon a reader in his cloſet, but When re- 
preſented, and brought into life on the 
ſtage, we catch their force, and energy, 
and not only look upon them as pre- 
cepts intended for our obſervation, but as 
examples propoſed to our imitation z when 
alone in our cloſet we only ſee, them as the 
reflections of the poet, but on the ex- 
tend our view farther, and conſider the actor 
as the real perſon he repreſents. 


Thus when Mr. Quin ai the cha- 
racter of CAaTo, we are not charmed with his 
reflections upon the immortality of the ſoul, 
merely as the reaſonings of Mr. ADDIs0N; 
but by the juſtneſs of the action, the energy 
of expreſſion, and the natural emotions of a 
great mind we are hurried te a pleafing 


deception, 


| { 24s ) 1 
Repilih, and fondly irnugine chat we ittually 
| 9 — Hhirnfelf. ally 
ens the" chit" Where the actot is thotough- 
Aa seted with" what fie Ipelks, which is in- 
| ' FEquIAte 46 procurt the attention, 
aud influence the judgment af an audience, 
Nis # ds the merit of the player, 
id, if he be defective in this excellence, he in 
. vain courts the appfauſt of the aſſembly, or 
endeavours to engage their favour; for it is 
not the rupetition of > ſpeech with a juſt ca- 
dencu, @ pt emphaſis, and a . graceful air 
e the a of forth the tre. 
dian ; but it is « ſymputhy, and felloty-feeling in 
the diſtreſſes, and incidents. repreſented, that 
gives x ſanetion to their merit, and imprints 
upon them a ſterling value. LS 


To teturn. Examples always bear a power- 
ful aſcendency over the mind, by ſtriking the 
ſenſes more ſtrongly than precepts; which is 
ſatisfactorily proved by daily experience. Thus 
the rules laid down for ſpeaking in the excel- 
lent treatiſe upon the art of ſpeakirig in public, 
though they may be admirably calculated for 
the formation of an orator, and may greatly 
tend to a conſiderable proficience in that art; 

et notwithſtanding they neither fo powerful- 

y engage the attention, nor influence the 
judgment, as when we hear, and ſee them 
perl ectly executed by a HERRING, or a SECKER ; 
a MurRay, or a CAMPBELL; a GARRICK, 
or a BARRY. Nor 


ow 
uſt, and agree» 


would inſtruct ſhould animate his precepts 


3 ** 8 ** x ©>-* Fg 
that adenirable Poet Mr. Poer applicable to 
Himfelf as well as LoteINuvs. 
1 505 * ir 0300 an Fi 


Thes great Lonolxus, all the nine inſpire, 


a, . 


bas 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in hir truſ, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet it always juſt; 
Whoſe on example firengthens all his laws, 
Who is himpelf the great ſublime be draus. 


bleſs their criti with u poet's" five" 


E 
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Fay e e, 
This is not only true with reſpect to arts 
and ſciences, but is more emphatically verified 


- in religion and morality ; where, though precepts | 


| 


and inſtructions for the right conduct, and beha- 
yigur of our lives are ſalutary, and beneficial, 
yet examples are the mot effectual guides, 
and incentives to gaodneſs. Precepts are ne- 
ceſſary, but ſubordinate miniſters of inſtruction, 
— : — ꝗ—y—ö— — 


* Teren:ionus Maurus, who wrote a trautile upon Metre 


by his own example, and make "the lines of 


Fd 
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and * the ſame end in our yoyage throu 
life, that the fails and other appen gh 
à ſhip do in ſafe ſteerage from n to e 
though they are neceſſary,” they are not the 
caüſe of her failing intentionally from one 
port to another; but are ſubject to the go- 

vernment of the pilot, and under his manage 
| ment nftrumental to a 15 voyage. | 


Thus, the precepts delivered by. OUR 1. 
vIOUR in his divine ſermon on the mount, though 
intirely calculated for our inſtruction, would 
fall greatly ſhort of their intended end, if 
OUR SaAvioux had not enhanced their value, 
and ſtampt upon them a moſt ineſtimable 
worth by his own example: But by that 
they accompliſh their deſigned effects; for an 
example of conſummate — and god - 
like _— who lived ſeventeen centuries ago, 
has as great an influence upon untainted rea- 
fon, and ingenuous diſpoſitions, as if he ac- 
tually exiſted preſent, and virtually criticiſed 
their actions: nay more, for they conſider 
him as exalted into a ſuperior nature, anxious 
for the good of mankind, and therefore ſu- 
perintending all their actions, which ſtrikes 
'them with an' awe and reverential deference, 
and makes them more cautious in every part 
of their conduct, as under the inſpection of a 
dixine, awful, and benevolent Being. 


1 
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It was advice that SENECA gave 
to his friend Lucilius, that he ſhould alwa 
ſuppoſe himſelf in the company of Caro, 


or ſome of the great philoſophers, ore were 
own” morals'; th 


— —— ſevere A 
thereby he might have a particular guard over 
his eln e and — by their pre- 
ſence from any thing unbecoming the digni- 
ty of man. In this advice we may ſee this 
wiſe Roman was. convinced, that the effects 
produced in mankind by the force of example 
were more conſiderable and permanent, than 
thoſe by precepts otherwiſe, he would have 
recommended the ſtudy of ſome moral author, 

as his director, and pilot through life. 


Indeed, though we have living examples 
of virtue before us, a ſerious attention to the 
precepts delivered us by our friends is not 
only judicious, and prudent, but may be of 
{ingular importance. It is not enough that 
we have an example of extraordinary virtue 
continually before our eyes, for the natural 
propenſity to evil implanted in mankind re- 
quires beſides an unwearied application to 
combat with irregular affections, and rivetted 
opinions; and in this caſe precepts, as neceſ- 
ſary antidotes, opportunely lend their aſſiſt- 
ance to ſecond the impreſſions of examples. 
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Upon the whole; N laws are neceſſa- 
ry and falutary to any community, and bo- 
dy of men, yet unleſs the legiſlature ani- 
mates, and the magiſtrates enliven them by 
their own examples, adhering to a punctual 
cdi of them in their own lives, the 
executing them upon delinquents will be of 
'fmall avail in the reformation of others, who 
will treat them with diſdain, becauſe diſre- 
garded by the enactors themſelves. To a full 
obſervance of them in their own behaviour 
the laws of Lycurgus, and Draco gained an 
"implicit obedience from the people; and not 
only commanded reſpect to theſe illuſtrious 
lawgivers, 


Ca4s) 


lawgivers, but unqueſtionabl firmed i 4 
my tht ee , E. be. d b. 
. than the leſs 
— communication of 
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— — 2 major ene ii quam, t 

Virtutis - Patriam tamen obruit olim 
Gloria paucorum, & laudis, clique cupido 
_ Heſuri ſaxis cinerum cuſtodibus; ad qu 
Di ſcutienda valent flerilis mala Robora fious + 
Dog 7 em data fant ipfis _ fi 
| fepulchris. 


— 


Mons fola fatetur 5 
Quantula Gnt haminum 


JuvENAL. Sat x. 4 


MONGST the res me 
cue the memory of the dead from obli- 
vion, none is more in uſe than: monumental. I- 
ſeriptions. Whoever has been in WesPMIN- 
9 will ſee this obſervation ratifyed 


Q 4 by 


(248) 
by almoſt innumerable Samples ; many of 


which ſolicit the favour of poſterity in be- 


7 memory of, thoſe, her pe: 8 
2 in th lifetime entered wes 7 
that ſacred ſtructure, and whoſe duſt, it may 
be, lies interred far from it Eofiſecrated earth. 


The bigheſt recompfendation f am hifto- 
rian, or biographer, is a faithful recital of 
adventures, and a religious adherence to truth; 
theſe by the nature of things, as well as the 


univerſal, conſent of mankind are roper 
eien d, merit E ſuch kind of reeds, 
and the teſts of worth, without which an 
author impotently ſollicits approbation. But 
ſince e _ A ſhoft epitome of 
biography, nl the moff Eomipendious atititls of 
 bhurag/J166; they muſt Certaimly ſtafid, br fall 
by the ſame judgmant; and where: dhe re- 
mais fa. perton re interred; whoſe , life 
En cable for wp exemplaty monuments 
of virtde, an inſcription larded with the ſer- 
vile homage of flattery is but expoſing the 
dead to /erer Cen ures by, attempting to 
_ FF u le Tivitts a Rille appeatahee of 
truth ; And fe Ving an odious memory, which 
might have died in ſilence with the unhappy 
Juhject of it, have been buried In his grave, 
A have gradually funk into the ſhelter of 
Oblivion in the iand where all things are for- 
ein. cl . 
Bovwhti: noi! t 
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t muſt he owed to 'Be\no more than 


common juſtite to the public to celebrate the 
characters of thoſe who habe deſerved well df 


ſociety- This may be dope wich the utinoſt 
truth the tomb ſtone, where it will 


make a ſtronger impreffiof" and de received 
with greater candor than any upon 
a living hero. For muny of the greateſt be. 


nefactors ti mankind ſeem to 129 had too 
great reaſon in all ages to“ complain of in- 
gratitude while alive, though they met with 
the higheſt veneration, and were frequently 
even adored, hen death had taken them 


away from their ignorant or invidious o- 
tem poraries, 


Romes Founder, Leda's 11ins, the God of wine, 
By human virtues rais'd to power. divine, © 


While they with pious cares improv'd mankind, 

To various flates their proper bounds affign'd, 
Communded war's deftroymg rage to ceaſe, - 
And bleſs therr cities with the arts of peace 
Complain d their virtues, and their toils cou d . 
Bu Sight return of gratitude and praiſe. 5 


l . 
= £ . + 
» \ * 
„ 89 1 TE — —© 4 — 2 hi | 
— — — — 


*RomvuLvs, et Liner pater, & cum Cas TORE PoLLux, 
__Folt ingentia falta DzoruM in templa recepti ; 

Dum terras, hominumque colunt genus, aſpera bella 
Componunt, agros aſfignant, oppida condunt, 
Ploravere ſuis non reſpondere favorem 
Speratum meritis. Diram qui cont uit bydram, 
— fatali portenta labore ſubegit, 

( n invidiam ſupremo fine domari. 


Hon. Ep. us Avevsruu: 
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Mo cruſh 


4 For He who ſoqrs to an unuſi 


the Hydra, when. to hife renew'd, 
Aud monſters dire uith fated toil fubdu'd, 
K gd 
Till low in equal death her conqueror lies; 


Adales with — F lig 
The arts beneath him:: yet, when - 
As err a of eſteem and love. 


3 


frall prove 


F RANCIS 's Horace. 


e in the Qdes 


' 


* Au live to lalg times an honour” 4 name. 


"Though living virtue we de eſpi ſe . 
We follow her, when dead, with envious eyes. 


10 the grave. every Seck 


Ibid. 


of envy: is 


tinguiſhed, the rage of prejudice ſublides, 
and faction, rancour, and malice are no more. 


— little foible is no longer magniſied by 


the jealous eye of an im 


potent rival, and 


every virtue, that Was Over. 


looked by inſolent 


power, or n lected by contemptuous is 
ries up in Il luſtre to enhance the loſs of 


It, and ſhines out with . brightrebs... } 


An 


— 5 — n — — 
'+ Urit enim Fulgore ſuo, qui pragrovat » artes | 


Jafra ſe poſitas: Extinctus amabitur f 


A Clarus poſt- ARYA Quatenus (heu noſ 5 


Virtutem incolumem odimue, 
Sublatam ex oculis qustimus invidi. 


wa. 


Od. XXIV. Lib un, 


( 251 ) 


An hiſtorian Has unravelled the ſecret ſprings 
of theſe paſſions, and given usa rational * 
of che. occaſion of them in A few words: 

4 3 7 

We envy preſent bene (ays he) 
e and revere v4 paſt ; becauſe we look u 
ce the former as depreſſing us, and the latter 
« a6 — 1 us with inſtructi ction.“ 


The laſt of theſe reaſons — us the Ro 
ufe of paying the tribute of praiſe, and pub- 
lic honor to the memory of the moſt de- 
ſerving among the dead, 40 long as it is con- 
fined within the facred limits of truth; that 
the merits of theſe happy ſhades may teach 
others to reſemble, as well as remember them: 
for while they are adorned with a crown of 
lawrels fairly won, they ſeem with gracious 
ſmiles to animate. ' poſterity to. follow their 
_— in the laudable purſuit of * 


1＋ the degeneracy of mankind into KI6Q 
8 wilt” ſcarce allow them to reward 
iving' merit, they have the more reaſon to 
be grateful to the memory of thoſe who have 
deſerved an earlier return at their hands: ſuch 
are all thoſe heroes, and worthies, with which 
the Mantuan Swan has ſo judiciouſly peopled 
his Elyfan Fields ; the brave patriot — 


— — — ——d f . 
© Preſentia invidia, præterita veneratione pro quin ur, quis 
his nos obrui, illis inſlrui eredimus. Vai. PATEIRG, 


We not ir WEI mazes md lng, 
Bur roſe to 1 and * bis fong : 


nb ſwan 28d exerciſes of ſul an 
and ſeiehces in the fervice of - ſociety, and 
theſe, whoſe merit and benerolence entitle 
chem to be remembered TR ee 
ed WA 


0 « Hic — 0h patrium pugnando vulnera 


fe it 


| „ide ficerdotes caſti ha vita manebat : 
« Quique'pit vates, & Pna@Bo digna locuti : 
©« Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes: 


Anuique ſui memores alios fecere merendo: 
1 Omnibus his nivea cinguntur tempora vita. 


Vmen. Eneid. Lib. vi. 


He patriots lror, who fer their eine | 

lein felds were prodigel of blud * | 

-Prieſts e unblemjb'd lives, bere make . 
And poets worthy their inſpiring Ged: 

Aud ſearching wirt of more_mechenic parts, 

M bo graced their age with new. inuenied 7 


we Pwr <0 þ 
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296, who te worth their baunty. did extend; * 
T0 who knew that bounty 70 commend. 
The beads of theſe with holy fillets bound, © 
And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
— „ r eee 


Such characters as theſe, who are men 
uſeful to the generation they live in, ſhould 
alone be enrolled in the ſacred pages of ſe- 
pulchral annals. Neither the purple and ermin 
of ſtate, nor all the enſigns of power, or 
pageants of honour are the only ſufficient 
credentials to enſure a poſthumous life: T 
may indeed ſwell the trump of fame wi 
the breath of vanity; but a ſubſtantial re- 
nown, which is able to brave the ſtorms of 
malice, triumph over the envy of time, and 


riſe victorious out of oblivion, can be attained 


by nothing leſs. than a radiant aſſemblage of 
virtues, eminently diſtinguiſhed in the ſervice 
of religion, and the cauſe. of liberty. 


On the contrary, it is (alaſs!) a juſt ſub- 


ject of concern, that offerings to the remains 


of the dead, though meant to embalm their 
memory, and tranſmit it uncorrupted down 
to the lateſt poſterity, are too often 
tuted to ignoble purpoſes; for while they 
attempt to reſcue. their names from oblivion, 
they pollute their eſcutcheons with unmerited 
praiſes, and ſully their tombs by the incenſe 
of adulation. 


The 


L258) 

The tide of flattery ſweeps too many down 
it's deceitful and impetuous ſtream ; and, while 
the torrent hurries them precipitately along, 
the gentle eddies of ſincerity and truth ſteal 
away from their obſervation; and leave ho 
trace behind. Buoyed up on the ſwelling 
ſurges of ambition they diſdain the ſmooth even 
flow of humility ; and facrifice their integrity 
at the threſhold of the temple of falſe fame. 


To this are owing too many of thoſe extra- 
vagant encomiums ſo commonly met with in 
monumental inſcriptions, which, as they ſpeak 
a language foreign to the heart, commit an 
outrage upon nature, and call for bluſhes from 
the offended marble. The moſt ſhining ſal- 
lies of genius, ahd moſt ſprightly ſtrokes of 
rhetotick are played off in an abſurd redun- 
dancy to aggrandize ideal merit, or magnify ' 
imaginary worth. But, while this is done in vio- 
lation of facred truth, the moſt delicate praiſes 
are only debauched wit, and the moſt inge- 
nious ſentiments no more than adulterated 


reaſon, 


On the other hand baſhful modeſty ſome- 
times attends the tombs of actual greatneſs, 
and ſilently laments the moſt illuſtrious dead. 
What a ſhining example of benevolence had 
been loſt to the world, almoſt beneath a 


nameleſs ſtone, among the yulgar herd, who 
mingle 


( 253) 
mingle in common with the trodden foil, 
if an * noxnesT Mvuse had not aroſe 

eng the MAN or Ross. 


How few real emotions of the heart do ve 
find engraved upon the monumental ſtone? 
The mind yields to the ſuggeſtions of flat 
tery, while the venal pen ſacrifices at | her 
ſbrine. The various emblems generally made 
uſe of to decorate ſplendid monuments are 
only things of courſe; a ſort of common a 
pendages of greatneſs, which keep up ho 
farce beyond the grave, that was carried on 
in life by a fumptuous dreſs and equipage, 
many ſuperfluous attendants, and other trap- 
pings of living grandeur : yet the hunyry genius 
of poetry ſervilely condeſcends to add it's 
harmony to grace the ſculptor's art, and 
equally commemorates adventitious endow- 
ments. | 


How ſmall in the grave are the temains 
of thoſe, whoſe reſtleſs ambition when alive 
has made many nations tremble ? In the 
next lines of that excellent Satire to thoſe I 
have prefixed. to theſe reflections we have a 
ſtrong inſult upon the ' vanity of ſome of the 
greateſt conquerors, when all their importance 
was reduced to a little duſt, and their victo- 
ries contracted to a narrow ſpan: 


Weigh 


n — 


— 


* Sce Pors's Ethic Epiſtles. 
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* Weigh. n 
100 tiriſt) ) How many poynds will you find in 
* that great general? This is he-whom Africa 
could not contain within it's utmoſt 4 
Neither the Pyreneans, nor 2 Alps cou 
«ſtop him, nor Spain and Ttaly content him! i 
And again a little lower of ALEXANDER 
the Great, One globe is not ſufficient 170 
« the Macedbnian Youth ! he is as unhappy to 

<« be bounded by the whole World, as if he 
« was pent up on 2 narrow rock. Yet when 
4 he comes to Babylon he will be contented 
+ with a. coffin, ” 5 


Funeral honors may indeed pleaſe ſurviving 
8 ſometimes catch the liying eye 
of yani and kindle a laudable emulation 
a de breaſt the is fond of tame; — 

wi 


+4 Expende A nen Quor Nous in duce . 
Invenies ? Hic ef quem non capit Africa Mauro 
or fuſa eceano, Niloque admot a tepenti. 
4 4 K˖thiopum pepules, aliggue Elephantos 
r Hiſpania: Pyrenzum 
Oppoſuit Natura Alpemque Nivemque: 


=D . & montem rumpit aceto. . 
tenet Italiam; tamen ultra pergere tendit. 


Haun, inguit, nibil eft. ni Pæno milite Portas 
Frangimus & media vexillum pono ſuburra. 


* Unus Pellgo juveni non ſufficit Orbis! 
}HAEPpat infelix angaſto timite mundi, 
Ut Gyarz clauſus ſcopulis, parvague Seripho ; 
Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverit urbem 
. contentus erit. Mors ſola fatetur 


Juvxxar Sat. Xx. 


| ( 257) 
with: regard to the dead only they prove & an 
empty, idle, inſignificant office. 
Though their, ears were once open to the 
ſoothing . blandiſhments of praiſe, and their 
imaginations tickled with the addreſſes of 
flattery, the ſcene is now changed, their titles 
are levelled with the worms, and their en- 
ſigns of pride humbled in the duſt. All 
place, and diſtinction are now at an end, and 
the only heralds of their ſuperior eminence, 
which alone will immortalize them, when 
imperial columns fink in ruins, and marble 
' monuments are mouldered down to comr- n 
clay, are the ſweet-ſmelling favour of excmplary 
virtue, and the grateful incenſe of iniruuc 


worth. 


The ingenious Mr. Maso in thoſe, admi- 
rable lines of his, which he adapts to Mr. 
Pop upon his death- bed, has anticipated my 
ſentiments, and cut out a proper channel for 
the ſtream of monumental compoſitions to 
flow in; and, as his topics of panegyric might 
with little variation be applicable to the ex- 
cellences of every good and worthy character 

R | . AB 


Ll 
> — 8 / a — — — 


* As VieciL ſays of the flowers he ſtrewed on the recent tamb 

of MarceiLvs, | | | 
His Jaltem accumulem donis, & fungar ina ni 

Munere — —ͤ — 

The dead Prince indeed could reap no benefit from theſe praifesy 
but the ing Peet found his account in it; ſince he received a 
handſome Reward from his mother Ocra vi for every line Whith 
ves dedicated to they memory of her ſon, 


—  ——— —_ 
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as well as that of the great Poet he cele- 


brates, I ſhall take the liberty to make uſe 
of them to cloſe the preſent Eflay. 


All praiſe is foreign, but of true deſert : | 
& Plays round the head, but comes not to the 
— . | 
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te To ſway the judgment while he charms the 
„ 20 
To curb mad paſſion in its wild carreer ; 
To blend with ſkill, as loftieſt themes inſpire, 
ce All reaſon's vigour, and all fancy's fire; 
« Be this the Poet's praiſe. With this uncrown'd, 
« Wit dies a jeſt, and poetry a ſound. 
Come then that honeſt fame; whoſe ſober 
cc ra 
Or gilds the ſatire, or the moral lay; 
« Which dawns, tho' thou, rough Donne, hew 
te out the line, 


' © But beams, ſage Horace, from each ſtrain 


© of thine. 
* O! if like theſe one poet more could brave 
The venal ſtateſman, or the titled ſlave ; 
« Brand frontleſs vice, ſtrip all her ſtars and 
« ſtrings, 
« Nor ſpare her baſking in the ſmile of kings: 
« Yet 
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ee Yet ſtoop to virtue, tho' the proſtrate maid 

Lay ſadly pale in bleak misfortune's ſhade : 

<« If grave, yet lively; rational, tho' warm; 

<« Clear, to convince ; and eloquent to charm ; 

« He pour'd, for her lov'd cauſe, ſerene along 

The pureſt precept, in the ſweeteſt ſong : 

<< For her lov'd cauſe, he trac'd his moral plan, 

« Yon various region of bewild'ring man; 

*< Explor'd alike each ſcene, that frown'd, or 
*{mil'd | 

The flow'ry garden, or the weedy wild; 

% Unmov'd by ſophiſtry, unaw'd by name, 

No dupe to doctrines, and no fool to fame; 

* Led by no ſyſtem's devious light aſtray, 

As carth-bora meteors glitter to betray : 

<«« But all his ſoul to reaſon's rule reſign'd, 

« And heaven's own views fair-op'ning to his 
mind, 

“ Catch'd from bright nature's flame the living 
ray, 

« 'Thro' a pour'd in reſiſtleſs day; 

* And this great truth in all it's luſtre ſhew'd, 

« That Gop is wis, and ALL CREATION 
© GOOD ; 

If this his boaſt, pour here the welcome lays ; 

Praiſe leſs than this, is impotence of praiſe.” 
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XIV. 

OY on TH * 
MANN E R 

| OF WRITING 
e 


Eft brevitate opus ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
Inpediat verbis laſſas onerantibus aures. 
Ex ſermone opus eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo ; 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris, atque Poetæ; 
Interdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas conſultè ——— — ——— 
Hon. Lib. I. Sat. X. 


EF O RE I conclude this collection it 
may neither be amiſs, nor unentertaining 
to the reader, as an appendix to the. whole, 
to fay ſomething of the nature of that ſpe- 
cies of compoſitions in general called Eſſays. 


As they are commonly intended to enter - 
tain, they ſhould neither be metaphyſical- 
ly dry, nor ſophiſtically dull; neither 
crampt with the fetters of ſtiff formality, 

R 3 nor 
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nor clogged with a cumberſome load of ela- 
borate expreſſions. The ſentiment ſhould not 
labour through a profound chain of reaſon- 
enn which, by engaging the full attention 
o 


reader, inſtead of an agreeable amuſe- 
ment drags him to a tedious and troubleſome 
exerciſe; but ſhould be reflected through a 
radiant aſſemblage of natural incidents, en- 
gaging fables, and humourous narrations; whoſe 
dreſs ſhould be the elegant drapery of fluent 
expreſſion, unembarraſſed with the taudry de- 
corations of inſi pid . and W — 


metaphors. 


It is difficult, if we adhere to the moſt- 
rigid rules, to find any performances truly 
eſſayical, and even thoſe which challenge the 
greateſt merit can only be comparatiyely ad- 
mired ; for the moſt finiſhed, are only ſtronger 
illuſtrations of the truth of that obſervation 
of the great Mr. Pore, 


I bee er expects a terfa piece to fee 
-T; inks what ne er Was, nor is, nor e er will be. 
ily on Criticiſm. 


Since the beſt are but impotent endeavours to 
attain perfection. 


In this claſs, I think it is oaths agreed, 
the works of Mir. ADD1s0N are the firſt cham- 
pions for fame, which, for the moſt part, 


arc 


vated. fancy, exalted beyond the region of 


. 


ſhall eſcape . the imputation of preſumption. 
in cenſuring the writings of ſo diſti ed 
genius as the Spectator, eſpecially as the late 


with ſeveral volumes as polite and learned as 
any this nation can boaſt, only regarded them 
as the correcter foibles of genius, however it 
is certain they are moſt glorious foibles, ſuch 
as none but a genius cauld commit, and pro- 

ductive of ſerious good. " 


As to the ſubject of Eſſays, it is as bound- 
leſs as the works of nature, which preſents a 
topic in ev e of its igious volume, 
. Bayt Sith neahanſtable 
materials from imperceptible Animalcula to 
the enormous ſtructure of mount Arrarat. 
E tenet. in religion, opinion in mo- 
ralley, every atom TE *biloſoply> every indi- 
vidual in natural hiſtory is a copious theme: 
nay, wit, pleaſantry, fable, and ſatyr, reſpec- 
tively employ the pens of the ingenious, and 
call into being a SPENCER, a SHAKESPAR, a 

Na Por g,. 


8 ——— Hz Nugæ ſeria ducunt 1 
I Bona. — Han, 
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Pore and FieLDING. Every vice and folly 


may entertain with the moſt delicate traits” 
of of fury, bu but Roper reflection alone is with 
out the of the Eſſayiſt, and 1 
e Faber reſentment. Every honeſt 
« man ought to look upon himſelf as in a 
e natural ſtate of war with the libeller and 
#1 3 and to annoy them, wherever 
* they fall in his way, is but retalliating up- 
* its” and treating them as they weit 
cc 0 8 95 


The len of an Eſſay, as it is Wahi” 
for entertainment, ſhould not exceed the 
bounds ſufficient for the end in view. For 
a length of pages, like a tedious journey 
harrafſes the ſpirits, and takes off that reli 
for the beauties we meet. in the road which 
would otherwiſe delight and amuſe. ' Beſides, 
before we have travelled through the whole, 
as Eflays are ſuppoſed not greatly to engroſs 
our attention, by immoderate length we loſe 
what we have read, as a wearied traveller 
forgets before he arrives at the inn, the dif- 
ferent objects that acrofted: m in _ whole 

1 . 1 . 


A Ediys are the ſhorteſt productions of 
genius; d particular delicacy is highly requi- 
ite both in the ſentiment and diction, to 
preſerve that eaſy elegance, that ſimplex -mun- 
ditiis, Which is the a * 

5 O 
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of politeneſs, and the familiar undreſs of a 
fine gentleman. For as a courtier is remark- 
able in nothing more than an eaſy addreſs, a 
genteel air, and an affable behaviour, ſo no 
greater excellence can recommend an Eſſay, 
than an attic elegance and a courtly polite- 
neſs diffuſed through the whole. No private 
character ſhould be dragged into light, but 
every ſtroke ſhould be copied from the volume 
which' nature preſents; every ſcene of life 
ſhould be repreſented in natural colours, and 
eyery ſpecies of folly and humour ridiculed 
with the moſt exquiſite touches. As the tints 
of a painter are moſt delicate in the fineſt 
lineaments of a face, ſo ſhould the ſtrokes” 
of an eſſayiſt be moſt poliſhed in perſonal 
reflection; and as a ſubject too tender for 
probing, he ſhould apply the ſofteſt lenitives 
to particulars, though he cut with the ſharpeſt 
inciſions the vice in general. = 


Some are apt in works of this ſort to vent 
a torrent of ſpleen, and ill-nature, and looſe 
the exalted ſentiments of a generous mind in 
the loathſome fink of a libel or lampoon. 
Like poachers in ſhooting they let fly at every 
quarry, | and to indulge a vein of rancour 
ſacrifice a reputation without mercy, and call 
forth with unrelenting cruelty the tender tear 
of the ſoft-eyed virgin, who lamentably feels 
the fatal effects of a wounded character. 


Good 
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came in man ae een 


ile immediate ſewei of their 3 

Who fteals my purſe fleals "met 

"Tis ſomething &, nothing; © 

Nas mine, lis his, and has been flave to thouſands, 

But be that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

Aud males me poor indeed. —— 
SHAKESPEAR' > Othelb. 


2 now having given wy ſentiments of 
flay-writing in general, I am conſcious I 
— ta ſolicit the candour and good-nature 
of my readers in behalf of what I have pre- 
nel them with in the courſe of theſe ſheets, 
which I am ſenſible are very imperfect ex- 
amples of that excellence I have here en- 
deavoured to portray; but as moſt of them 
are the product of a juvenile fancy, and 
precipitant temper, I flatter myſclf I ſhall 
meet with the indulgence of the learned, who 
will look upon theſe, as what they were 
really intended for, well-meant endeayours to 
entertain the public; ſo I fhall conclude with 
Mr. Masox's addreſs at the end of his ex- 
cellent m en Mr. Popz's death. 


Vet rod urig by, and if this friendly lay 
- Thou — 2 al} too 22 and vain, 
my well-meaning mend my ill eſſay. - 
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Various Subjects. 


Ie velut fidis arcane ſodalibus olim 
Credebat libri! 


— — — 220 fit ut omns 
Votivd pateat veluti deſcripta tabelld 
Vita. — — Honk. Lib. ii. Sat. 13 
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SIR, 

"HE the natural e 52 your: wy 
mate, and the ſuggeſtions of Prudence, 
recommend 3 more than ordinary care in pre- 
paring h the inclemene) of the ap- 
proaching ſeaſon, which: requires not only 
chearful ſociety to diſpel the gloom of i 
melanchohy countenance, but warm habitati- 
ons to arm againſt its e and, ſeyerity. 
Though you are happy 2, good neighbous- 
hood, and an agreeable 1954 yet as * . 
is more | expoſed to the vehemence of the 
weather, and the fury of the ſtorm than *, 
if you will commemorate with me the ſuc- 
ceeding feſtivals, the warmth of friendſhip, 
added to our more temperate ſituation, may 


effectually preſerve you from your unwelcome 
annual viſitant, 


— — 


But 
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But g I have never had the pleaſurgy of 

ſceing * is place, Where you hall Meet 
with a ſincerer welcome than an handſome 
accommodation, leſt your own fancy ſhould 
paint it beyond the” life along with my invi- 
tation I ſend you a deſcription of what you 
muſt expect to meet with. Imagination, you 
Rudy is ever at work to ſupply deficiencies 
when kept in ſuſpence, and as that is a ſtate 
of abſolute uneaſineſs, I will rather expoſe m 
own imperfection in painting, than rouſe rd 
agreeable emotions in my friend. 


The little . edifice I inhabit is agreeably 
-Aituated in the "boſom. of a grove. upon the 
.navgin' of a" limpid ſtream, which by its 
manifold meanders ſeems unwilling to forſake 
dhe place. Through this grove are cut ſeve- 
ral viſtas, which either ſoon terminate in plea- 
ing objects, or open to the eye an extenfive 
proſpect into a delightful country. In theſe 
Wulkes it is that T paſs many of my leiſure 
hours, either rapt in contemplation, anticipa- 
ting ſocial endearments, or lamenting the 
dreadful fituation of our wounded country. 
Here while the Year is youthful and gay, I 
enjoy at the expence of nature an aviary, har- 
monious beyond the the divine CoxkIIt, or 
enchanting HANDEL, inhabited by the choiriſters 
of air, who ſing their gratitude to Heaven in 
artleſs ſtrains, and warble their loves through 
undiſſembling throats: here it is too, when the 
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year grows old and infirm, that I draw leſſons 
of - morality, and emblems of life kom the 
withered countenance of MAE \ 0 


At the extent of the grove toms. pou 
north is the temple of modern liberty, tot- 
tering on its wn and projecting towards 
ruin. This, when L approach, . fills me with 
the idea. of our preſent ſituation, which crouds 
upon my mind with the moſt complicated 


appendages of miſery, A country groan- 
ing with rebellious miſcreants, ——, Villages 


depopulated by ſlaughter, — Orphans lament- 
ing their Gres, — and ON ar al 
their huſbands. This I. ſeldom . viſit 
maternal authority, commands my elence, to 
make me a - weeping . witneſs of  langu 
liberty, nod a hee Briton. 


on the ouch of the grove, 1 to * 
ſailing misfortunes and the tooth of time, 
the temple of antient liberty, ſupported by | 
patriotiſm, flouriſhes in all the awful dignity 
of ſtate ; this I often gaze at in my peram- 
bulations with a prophetic impuſe, which ſe- 
cretly whiſpers, that from this part of the 
world, champions of freedom will whelm the 
moon-ſtruck ſlaves by a torrent of revenge, 
and plunge them in the fink of their unna- 
tural revolt. The caſt and weſt angles are 
barren of emblems, but fill the eye with a 


richly variegated country, either ſmiling with 
the 
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the Rebe f ee hin _—_ 50 tea 
ſures of Pomonu, or breathing with the ſhep- 
- herd's or _ AO care, 


aft. 26:1: 


1 Dart foreſts, * the gd l ſas 
guſhing brooks, bill, meadru,. dale 


With ever- 
The b CE, the gay-clover'd ce, 
* "Th playful leh lamb,” the Bins rer, , 
Me fan beard, now ſwelling — drance | 
De found of Puſtoral reed Sow bazle- bot — 
Me choral bird, the neigbing fleed, 3 
HI dappled mate, ſtung n 2 re ; 
79, lg. e when the ruddy 
Beruiæxt the green ewes blaſh, = azure ates, 
De chearful ſun, that thro th" earth's 5 witak pours 
Delight, and health, and beat, all, all conſpire 


To raiſe, to ſooth, to betas the mind ; 
Do lift en wings of praiſe to the great we 
ng ani of beauty, at whoſe nad 
vault 


50 of 
{ 2 — from the gloomy 
6 1p dreary. Chaos, while the grigſiy king 

: "PRI to nes his — poiber confin 4. 


4 


I have 2 * too, but as it is not in any 
thing remarkably particular, it ſhall not be 
crowded into my landſcape. One circumſtance 
had almoſt eſcaped me, but the appearance 
of my gardener revives it in my memory. As 
there is a platform of flowers in the middle, 
by way of allurement to ſtrangers, it gives 

my 


* 
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„ern * e e 


my operbtar,: "oi is. epi 7 2 dcin, 
ine xpreſſible uneaſineſs, that wi al his indu- 


ſtry and art the production of a ſun- flower 
morks his aſſiduity, and renders; all his en- 
deavours abortive. -, This, I aſſure You, as it 
is matter gf Feat concern to him, is a fund 
of ſatisfaction to me, for a ſun- flower, the 
emblem of ſycophants, and the fawning ge- 
neration, who in the meridian of ſdrtune 
baſk. in our ſunſhine, - and forſake us in the 
night of diſtreſs, is my utter abhorence 4 
deteſtation. a ut | „i Sab 15. 


03 n 


NM. houſe is ; xnore.” l for conve- 
nienes than ſhew, being neither decorated 
with the elegance of the Corinthian order, nor 
burniſhed with the needleſs ornaments of 
high. relief, which, like the fine · ſpun labours 
of bs loom, impotently oppoſe the bruſh 
of time. The magnificence, and grandeur of 
the architect are loſt in the more important 
5 of uſefulneſs; and the pomp, and 
parade of Sallbon and Dome are ſunk in the 
neceſſary conſideration of convenient apart- 


ene 
1 55 888 is the equipage of nature, 


perfluities croud me with their unneceſ- 
OI * ror gaudy ornaments diſguſt 
me With their reedleſs glare. 28 


* f. 
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Methinks tis nauſeous, and I'd ne er endure 


© The needhſe pomp of gawdy furniture. 


Inſtead of family peices, at once the enſigns 
and the littleneſs of grandeur, I have a few paint- 
ings, which, as they are traly hiſtorical, are-in- 
trinſically valuable; but, what I eſteem moſt in 
the collection, is the repreſentation of a coun- 
try threatened with a deluge ; 'an emblem 
expreſſive of our preſent ſituation, which a 
coniſſeur aſſures me is the work of a mas- 
ter done in the time of the civil wars at 


Rome, and given me by a modern virtuoſo. 
I have no late emboſſed with the expenſive 


embelliſhments of art, which ſerve only to 
the 


load an unneceſſary ſideboard, and a 
eye of an unthinking Midas, who laviſhly 
metamorphoſes his bread into uſeleſs ſplendor, 
and ſtarves amidſt a profuſion of his own creating. 


To give you an inventory of every parti- 
cular in my poſſeſſion would be an extra- 
vagant abuſe of my paper, and a prodign EX» 
pence of your time, befides an ill- judged an- 
ticipation of an employment, which I intend 
ſhall engroſs ſome of your hours when at 
But from the little ſpecimen I have given 
you you will undoubtedly conclude, that a 
romantic vein of humour runs through the 
whole, which, as widely differing, is an in- 
tended. ridicule upon the preſent prevailing 
faite, My 
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My way of living too is as original as the 
furniture I poſſeſs ;; for it is regulated by the 
whimſical direction of a ſett of ceconomical 
aphoriſms, which, like planetary influences in 
natural cauſes, operate in the conduct of my 
life, as you will beſt ſee when at this place. 
My chief reſidence is in a garret, in which 
there are two windows moſt commodiouſly 
fituated to entertain me with every object 
that comes within their view. From their 
repreſentation I form my firſt notices of ex- 
ternal objects, for their information is as in- 
fallible as ocular demonſtration, and leſs lia- 
ble to deluſion than other mediums of viſion. 
In this apartment I keep a ſervant conſtantly 
to attend me, who is remarkable for a fine 
taſte, but, as good and evil are inſeperably 
blended, this qualification is much depreciated 
by an habit he has contracted from the la- 
dies, of being an immoderate and imperti- 


nent talebearer . 


As this apartment is contracted in it's di- 
menſions for the greater conyenience of reſpi- 
ration, I have placed about the centre two 
ventilators which conyey ſtreams of freſh air 
to the unſpeakable benefit of the whole build- 
ing, and often regale me with the richeſt and 
ow arqmatic ſmells in l eſe Aa 
ilators operate u a pair of bellows placed 
in the middle 7? my houſe, and ne- 
ceſſary to the being well as the well-pzing 

. 2 <5 of 
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of the Whole ſtructure, which without their 
operation would foon lapſe into it's original 


J have ſeveral other ſubordinate ſervants, 
who are extremely diligent in performing 
the reſpective employments allotted them 
at firſt by one of the beſt deſigners; with 
theſe I will make you acquainted at a proper 
time, as each of them is either entertaining 


or inſtructive. 


By this time I don't doubt but I have 
treſpaſſed againſt your patience, and as I ap- 
proach the utmoſt limits of my paper, with 
1 8 my beſt reſpects to the family at 
I remain till I have the pleafure of ſeeing 


2, og 


- 


Yours fincerel y. 


ADA 
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Pu. chis mamant. L — * * deal an op- 
portunity to acknowledge your, laſt. fa- 
vour, which, as it broke upon me in a fol; 
hour, when all the | pleaſures, and .employ- 
ments of life made a pauſe with, me, 1 * 
like the brightneſs of the ſun, or your brighter 
ſelf, . the gloom, which melancholly had caſt 
around me. I don't doubt but you 1 long 
ſince condemned me for. ingratitude, and 
aſſigned me over to the puniſhment- of your 
reſentment, which is the miniſter ot ven- 
geance I dread moſt on this ſide Heaven; 
but J am too vain of the honour of addreſſing a 
letter to yeu, not to have wrote ſooner, if un- 
avoidable neceſſity had not prevented that hap- 
pineſs. And even now, when I am fit down 
determined to break in upon your retirement, 
by this herald of my affection, I proteſt I am 
aſhamed of writing, for I can ſay nothing that 
deſerves to. be ſeen by ſuch fine eyes. Dull 
indeed muſt be the ſenſeleſs animal whom 
they cannot inſpire: but really I am in the 
condition of the heathen prophets, —— over- 
whelmed with the violence of the inſpiration. 


Shall I tell you that you are exceeding 
handſome ? this is a truth you already know, 
and .I, feel; and a ſubject which braves the 


impotence of words, eſpecially in one of my 


* 
condition. * III 


8 3 Iam 
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I am juſt returned from a ſcene of gaiety 
at * * races, where nothing was wanting 
but elf to feed every faculty of admi- 
ration: we had the greateſt number of no- 
-bility and gentry, and the moſt brilliant ap- 
pearance of ladies at the aſſemblies ever known, 
dreſſed with all the elegance and taſte their 
pretty - fluttering imaginations could invent. 

the pleaſure of ſeeing Mr. „ who, 

with his uſual good nature and mirth, was 
-mightily entertaining over a pool of your 
favourite Quadrille: he exhauſted a whole 
uiver of wit, in ſaying all the pretty things 
2 could of you, and gave life and ſpirit to 
the company, who were all your particular 
friends, in avowing his paſſion for your quali- 
fications, while he ſupported his good opinion 
of you by a frequent repetition of the follow- 


ing lines, 
I. ſhe nat more than painting can expreſs 
Or youthful poets fancy when they love? 
| Fair Penitent. 


Pray take care of our health, which I hear 
has for ſome time "ham uncertain ; be not in 
too much haſte to be an angel, but be content a 


while to be the faireſt creature upon earth, 
an example ef what beauty is, and woman 
ought to be. Adieu, I muſt eſteem you leſs 
before I can tell you how much I eſteem you ; 
and that will never happen while I am — 


STR, 


n 

SIX, 

OUR favour is now before me, and 
1 ſhould have been ſooner acknowledged, 
had not a multiplicity of buſineſs prevented 
my inclination. Since I wrote to you laſt I 1 
have paid my congratulatory viſit to Mr, “ , 
who, with that prudence ſo eminently his 
director in all affairs, has ſelected for his. 
partner through life a moſt deſerving and 
amiable lady. But why ſhould I mention 
her accompliſhments to you, who have felt 
their power, and are ſenſible of their ex- 
cellence ? The ſatisfaction I feel at our friends 
happineſs I hope will plead my excuſe. 


I am glad to hear of your reſolution to 
travel, which will be undoubtedly be pro- 
ductive of ſingular advantage, as I know. 
our intention is founded upon motives. wide- 
6 different from the generality of Youth, —— 
1 don't queſtion but you have fixt upon a 


15 gentleman to attend you, as a companion and 


tutor, which is a preparation of the utmoſt 
importance; for the moſt reſined entertain 
ment, 2 —— 3 2 
greatly upon his care and underſtand, 
ng: bor is it enough, that 0 . lentand 
in the ſeveral languages neceſſary to be un- 
derſtood, but he muſt be perfectly ac- 
quainted with the religion, laws, ' cuſtoms,” 
manners, and diſpoſitions of the people ; and 

| S 4 =. .abowe 
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er 
above all — exemplary in his own 
88 AI: 


It were beedlels aſter you are fu iſhed i 
a gentleman of” this "conipt lexion, pi ons 2 
any cautions in regard toy re own. 99 
but my Zeal for your. welfare, arifing: 2 5 
a Haccgg Wl nah, Wil Þ yore. "excule” Thr 
hint or two, Which, N may be * ſore, 
3 n 15425 1 5 
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Throogh _— country: KEY Na though 
your. ty may excite in you enquiries. 
abdut their religion and politicks, be careful 
not to interfere in their church, nor enter 
into diſputes about their ſtate; for it is na- 
tural to think, that every nation is zealous for 

for their. Song. adminiſtration,. and will "Hard 

ly "brook! ri refleCtions upon it from imp rudent 
ſtrangers: 1 jor indeed Fs it 'be T petted 'for 


yourſelf WOU ' reſen it cenſure © 000 25 
erent "Yreat-" 
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we wo .,oS0 


country, and cannot e for 
ment from | e 
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The ecuſtoms und e of the people 
may be ſabje&ts' of y our ſpeculation, but never 
mae enn le tes of diſcourſe; for in the 
warmth of à debate, or the unguarded inat- 
tefition of "converſation, ſome things may impru- 
dently fall from you, which will be of ill con- 


leqaence, and rouſe' an unex * reſentment 3 


— 2, 


for 
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for moſt foreigners are of an hotter diſpoſi- 
tion, and more eaſily enraged than the * 


15 F. to Perſonal charges, N Wug 
prudence”. be Arete | by the, Jadicious ad- 
vice © Honk CE, * 


and © . 5 8 5 L. 
Ws, a. gabe wirg, ef Clu * ſpe caveto. ” 
Duo Ep, Xu. Lib. 1. 


far nq; i ſubject of converſation s of tenderer! 
— requires 4 greater delicacy.” 

Exen innocent raillery may be of dangerous 
: 1 and edge. eee may 
awaken 3 —— De 21 ob 
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a 0 W —— — Shader" a 
Whiſehead i is ſharper than the 3 toboſe PTS 
Outsurnomt all thi worms of Nile; whoſe breath | 
Rides om tlie puſting a03nds, and dath lie 
All corners of the world; kings, queens, and Nates; 
Mau matrons; tay; the fecrets of the grave 
Ta wiperous ander ienters. ———— Cimbeline. 
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I domt know whether 1 ſhall ſee you 1 
fore you embark on your travels, which is 
one reaſon why I fill my paper with theſe. 
ſuggeſtions of friendſhip; you may be ſure 
inclination will ſtrain convenience, but, if 
Lam prevented, I wiſh you all health and 
happineſs in your journey, and deſire, when 
convenient, the pleaſure of 2M correſpon- 
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1 Received your kind letter this morning, and 
Hope this ſpeedy anſwer will convince you 
Tpeak truth when I tell you that I intend- 
ed to have wrote before, but was uncertain 
where to direct to you, as you ſeemed to 
heſitate at my departure where you would 
ſpend the ſummer. I am greatly obliged to 
ou for your kind wiſhes: for my diverfion 
. though it has as yet by no means been 
anſwerable to them, for the hitherto 
has afforded me little pleaſure. I intend to 
ſpend a week or ten days at , where 
I promiſe myſelf | infinite delight, to attone 
for the dull weeks I have ſpent ſince I left 
you. My entertainments will conſiſt: chiefly 
of melon and mimickry, hoth which we ſhall 
have in exquiſite. perfection, not inferior in 
one to the greateſt duke in England, nor in 
the other to the celebrated Mr. Foot, from 
which I ſhall at laſt be compelled to fly in 
my own defence, for the violent concuſſions 
which are the unavoidable conſequence of the 
dialogues betwixt Mr, * * * * and his lady, who 
is as excellent in taking off characters in her 
own ſex, as he is in his, will make it prudent 
to withdraw for fear of being mimicked to 
death. 89 -* 


| I thank you for your poem, and am ob- 
hged to you far the confidence you repoſe 
= 
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on my judgment in ſubmitting it to my eor- 
rection; but, as it is a truſt ſuperior to my 
talents, I muſt beg you will , excuſe me, and 
believe me when I affure you I have nothing 
to do but admire its beauties. 4 wiſh, from 
this prcof you have given me of your poeti- 
cal n "that you Sa execute —— inten- 
tions of writing a tragedy, which I don't 
doubt will gain you great reputation, eſpe- 
cially if you heighten it with that excellence of 
finiſhing ſo remarkable in your compoſitions. _ 


I have read Mr. Brookes's anſwer to Dr. 
M1DpDLEToON, which you were ſo good as to 
ſend me ; and I dare fay it will anſwer the 
moſt ſanguine expectations of the public, for 
in my poor judgment I never met with a more 
maſterly performance, the language being ex- 
treamly elegant, and the arguments conclu- 
fively deciſive. I hope the world will be 
obliged to this gentleman's pen for 2 termi- 
nation of that controverſy, which has em- 
ployed ſo many of the learned of this kingdom, 
for it will give me infinite pleaſure to ſee Mr. 
Brookes firſt in the liſt of authors, as his amiable 
qualities deſerve every encomium, and 'merit 
every inſtance of regard, 


Had I time enough I could trouble you with 
a longer letter, but as I am obliged to dine at 
* , I muſt beg you will excuſe brevity, and 
believe me with the greateſt fincerity yon: ” 


an 


Cal 9 Zain: Uu Ven 


Return you'd" eat ma 21 tak for your 
kind invitation 05 * * *, Which I would 
Serke race, . but at . preſent. ſeveral 
Vocations and atnuſements confine me in town. 
Your: friendly concern for my welfare I am 
thoroughly ſenſible of, and aſſure yourſelf, 
your ippiteſs is as much the object of my 
wilhes; for as! our friendſhip ariſes from diſ- 
intereſted motives, and is eſtabliſhed upon a 
nobler baſis than the uſual fundamentals of 
eſteem, a reciprocal ſatisfaction is the natural 
* 0 our reſpective welfare. 


Wich this, you will receive the copy you 
ſent, me of thẽ choice of Hercules, with your 
annotations upon that admirable poem, which 
by your permiſſion I have - tranſcribed ; and 
. you yourſelf forſwear ever to publiſh 

may ſome time or other perhaps 
8 vio ron to your modeſty, and uſher, 


acquaintance of the world. As you 
tg th my opinion of that poem, which I had 


read before. in Mr. SPENCE's | Polymetis, and 
x ſome. additional remarks upon it, 1 
will briefly own that I always admired it, 
as one of the greateſt ornaments of — 
Engliſh, poetry; but muſt, beg ry excuſe 
me, as yet at leaſt, from encrealing the num- 
| Das notes. | i 
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7 The | belles e that moſt  partculkrly 9 5 


me is twentieth ſtanza, + where the hap- 
pineſs enjoyed by the A * wi 2 * 
mirably pictured by à moſt finiſhed | 

of int-llöctual and corporeal fi _ | 

tened to the life by the ſtrongeſt 

of painting, infinitely, e 1 their re- 
ſpective characters. Next to this admirable 
paſſage the twenty - fifth ſtanza + claims my: 
een, „wherein the effects l = 


+ Vaſt happineſs enjoy thy gay allies! 
A youth of follies; an old age of cares : 
Young, yet cnervate ; old, yet never wile; 
Vice waſtes their vigour, and their mind impairs. 
Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs eaſe, - 
Reſervipg woes for age, their prime they ſpend ; 
All wretched, - hopeleſs, in the evil days 


With ſorrows, to the verge of life they tend 27 f 
Griev'd with the preſent ; of the paſt aſham'd ; 
They live and are deſpis d: they dic, not more are nam'd. 


XXV. 


H No more the roſy bloom in ſweet diſguiſe 
Maſks her diſſembled looks: each borrow'd grace 

Leaves her wan cheeks ; pale ſiekneſs clouds her eyes 
Livid and ſunk, and paſſions dim her Face. 

As when fair /ris has a while diſplay d 
Her watry arch, wi:b gaudy painture gay; 

While yet we gaze, the glorous colours face, | 
And from our wonder gently | Neal away: Mel 


Where ſhone the beauteous phantom erſl ſo bright, 
Now lours the low-hung cloud, all gloomy to the fight, 


a 


qa) 


on ſloth by the addreſs. of virtue are excel- 
lently delineated in a. moſt beautiful alluſion 
nee” Sama 


_ which - charms the view 
through the - radiant , effulgence of a poetic 


medium. 


- 
* 
. 
9 


At preſent let this partial account of my 
approbation ſuffice, a more particular enu- 
meration of it's beauties may hereafter enter- 
tain us in a ſocial hour, while we wander 
amidſt the rural beauties of * * 


Where joy and white-robed peace reſort, 
And Venus keeps ber feſtive court ; 
Where mirth and youth each evening meet, 
And lightly trip on nimble feet, 

Nadding their lilly-crowned heads; 
Where Lag roſe-lip'd Hebe leads ; 
Where eccho walks fleep hills among, 
Liſtening to the ſhepherd's ſong. 
DOae to Fancy, by Mr. WaarTon, 


As I have now touched upon poetry, I 
could dwell with. rapture e ns, 
which as much require the ſtillneſs of ſoli- 
tude to chaunt their praiſes, as a peaceful 
retirement to waken into harmony the plea- 
ang enthuſiaſm of an inſpired bard ; but noiſe 

buſtle attract my attention from that 

ſource of joy, that balm of woe, that opiate 
of ſpleen, and that lethe of care. 1 

Here 
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More potent then the hibit's gold DE: 
Wat led Eneas, bold empriar, 
When you, Calliope, unfold | 
Nur laurel branch, each phantom es 
Slow cares with heavy wings beat the by-— 
And dread, and pale-ey 2 wich, and pain, and 
black deſpair. — Pleaſures of Poetry. 


CICERo in his cle t oration in defence of 
Archias has ſo admirably repreſented the plea- 
| ſure reſulting from the ſociety. of the mules, 
2 ns 7 read his deſcription but I envy 

happineſs, © Hzc ſtudia (ſays he) 
3 —_ unt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſe- 
res ornant, adverſis præfugium ac ſo- 
latium prœbent, delectant domi, non impe- 
diunt foris, Pernoctant nobiſcum, 3 
tur, raſticantur.” 


And yet this tranſcendant e aſcribed 
to the ſtudy of poetry by the Roman ORA- 
7%0R is greatly inferior to the power given 
to mighty verſe by the polite and courtly 
Hon Ack, who endows it with the magic in- 
fluence (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) 
of appeaſing the Pagan deities. 


Carmine Dit fuperi IT Carmine manes. 
: _ "Ep. i. Lib. ii. 


This line ſuggeſts to my memory a little 
poetical trifle of a deceaſed friend in praiſe 
of poctry, which, as | know you — | 


(My | 


M 


. . * * * 4 


and, ends M 400 1 you. in- 
90 ls IVY WW 


{4 * 
1 33 3 4 


| * 8 ne — 
RR [bw -ay 
'Voſque regales tituli yalete, - 
Pia fin — Coceaſque ſuaves 
LY Fundere cantus. 


— hoe nunquem e Al ; 
Incolis terræ dare fats norunt ; 


o enen quan refluant in zvum 
12 1 * Aures ſecla. 


2 foret vatus Thetides maridz 

- Moſa fi vatem eximium negafſet ; 

Ws foret natus Priami tremendus 
Inclitus How ? 


Hi ſaeris vivunt numeris Homeri, 

Dum ſuperborum tituli Tyrannum 

| Note relantur ; quoniam canoro 
Vue carebant, 


1 1 Ades © Orpbend 4 
_ + Juflit auritas properare quercus 3 
Bt ſerve niz Cythars Tyrannos 
VR. Flexit averni. 


- 


Floret æternum numeris Porter | 
Feme juſtorum, et velut alter Orphens 
© Laudibus — tenebris avari 

Evocat Orci. 


Tse ode was REES by Mr. W1iLLiam eo t 
St: Jobn's College. Cambridge, whoſe ſriendſhip was dear to ou 
guthor, und whoſe death occafioned the irregular ode in the * 


Page, which is an offering to his beloved memory. 
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. This "Ripernatubil pode af podity; which 
is owing to an harmonious modulation of 
words, naturally ſuggeſts the kindred infly- 
ence” of müſick, to which atazing efferd 
are aſcribed by the ancients ;* and though theſe 
are now ſcarce articles of belief, they are 
however made leſs fabulous by a modern 
diſcovery in phyſic, which cures: by | 

if foun. th: reed ine ofthe Fivai 
This -- medicinal virtue, methinks, would be 
a ſine ſubject for an ode on St. »Cerilitf's 
day, and I am ſurprized that none of the 
poets who have celebrated that feſtival have 
ſo much as mentioned this extraordinary effect. 


| : you deſired, I have been at both 
theatres to ſoe thꝭ repreſentation of Romeo 
and Juliet, which indeed is an excellent play, 
and admirably performed on both ſtages, but 
the preference in my opinion is due to Co- 
vent-Garden. Mr. Barry is certainly the 
greateſt Romeo, though Mr. GarRRIick we 
perhaps muſt allow is the better player ; but 
as the character is pathetic, that ſoftneſs of 
voice and tenderneſs of expreſſion, the diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence of Mr. BARRY, makes 
him more the thing, than the paſſionate ſtrug- 
gles and violent emotions of Mr. GARrRick. 
And as to Juliet all compariſon is preſump- 
tuous, for every requiſite to perfection give 
the ſuperiority to Mrs. C1BBER,, * 
T | 1 thought 


109 
— 4+ 
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I. thought your. objection to Juliet s riſing 
om hs tomb in all the 3 of dreſs 
juſt, and could not help cenſuring 


the — of it during the performance; 
but upon an attenſive the play 1 
ound. it mined: in the. following — 

* n e 

Then, 8 — is, 

In thy beft robes, uncovered, on the bier 

-Thou ſhalt- be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 

_ vll le en 5 the n 1 

oc 34) 4- S, ; Fx 


, ads * 


1 7 99 


Tis 1 00, Wie I think; to dimm 300 for 

1 dare ſay both your patience and your eyes 

are wearied with reading; but the truth is, 

that when fit down to write to you, my 

employment is ſo agreeable, 1 can ſcarce * 
bl myſelf to Wanne N 
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| would readily gratify hour re "requeſt in e 
g the liſt 0 controverſ * in defegce 
* Dr. | Pacino os Eſſay on Virtae againſt 


Mrs. CocxBuRNn's Examination, was I not, 
ſuaded that the work 'of that learned 7 


man is fuperior to the im nt attack 
adverfary's pamphlet. Beſides,” a4 1 am & 
vinced that the Dr. himſelf would exer 10 
prom affection in defence of his oN] n 5 
eu if he thought it injured, 1 ſhould de 


it preſumption, to dreh che bolt frorm his 
Hand, or prevent the meſſfenger of His 7 


75 — However with you I dare combat for 


alm of victory, as you have tievet Open- 
ty ſpread the banners of diſpute; 2 he 
kri- 


gage with every” ſan 50 e tion 
umph, © notwithſtanding yon plunte yourſelf 
on your advantageous den and mock the 
e of our Fangen force. 3 


1er a; 1 4 


7 151140 Ts , * 140 tA 


en kw; engineer you level your 
artillery againſt what you call, our weakeſt 
battery, but through ill gen thunder with 
every effort of your power againſt our ſtrongeſt 
ſine ws of action. Such, alaſs !' is the frallty 
of human foreſight, which often betrays us 
from chimerical and imaginary hazards, into 


real and deſtructive dangers. 


—_ - - 


1 2 | N 
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But, as a regular attack is m ent 
than a precip o” ſtorm, - we'll 2 
ains gf is Wee of ah. 
Fe equ: * W BTKOT 9 


., «P4011 zgw G01: 2 7 
3 8 5 at, exery, adtion., 
a 2 
444 ik ” 4.55 3 4 


« # v4 þ 
br MES 4 v; 
ed on 


| dernen 8 72 a view 
"4 ROT gular in 
a 0 the great Mr. Pore, N 


800 arß no ſmall we favours this 
fy A and even 41 to larger di- 
5. Be 5 and aim 


Peak Fay 
hat validity. this 
ment we 


2 b econ to 1 we have a Corps 
erde to . attack upon any emer- 
gency. Nor do we 1 upon Mr. Porr 
alone, but we can muſter a troop of advocates 
eminent and renowned — 
Vapoapic in nes «& Fr 


I 175Bnua3 28: | 
J15 1 111 G 8) 

7 why. we: think. every - 
agtentional o happinets , is from an nice 
attention. to the Proceſs of the mind, which 


always 


582. 1 24.1 * 3 4 46 a 


— * 


10⁰ ! Happineſs ! — var bei "g's end, and aim. Eſſay on M an. 
us 7 


wy 
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always aims at ſome particular 

—— of its wiſhes, and eB ee 
deration ſubſervient to this , ruling ing 

nation. Now experience demonſtrates _ 

the appetite of Hap pineſs is the e 


in nature, and it is 0 2 


cluſion, that every exertion 
muſt bear a 2 to — ng. ; 2s It 
is mathematically true, that every cauſe is pro- 
ductive of ſimilar effects Thus, with regard! to 
your own darling inftance, which you think: 


concluſively overturns our hypotheſis, ttamely 
the affection of a parent to an infant, notirith- 


ſtanding your aflertion, it is excited 
with a view to happineſs ; for though the infant 
cannot make immediate returns, yet a diſtant 


_— it's gratitude, which is a natural 
on, is undoubtedly _—_— the Tre 2 
rent as the conſummation | 


Beſides, were you even to adopt * 
of the Stoics, and make every action its 
own reward, what is it but in other words to 
fay, you do ſo and fo, becauſe it brings ite 
own reward, which reward is productive of 
your happineks 


Even to give your reaſoning its WP 
ſcope, in the remarkable inſtance of the en- 


thuſiaſt Curtius, who ſacrificed his all, (ſup- 
poſing the ancients had no knowledge of a 
future ſtate) in a precipitate leap into af, 


3 opening 


_— 2 good of his cotnitry, 
0s Porch was "he ruling paſ- 


= + 152 Romans, every remarkable exam- 

ple of it was recorded in fame, which to 

- them was conſummate happineſs, and the 6 
| mu PUNE in the breaſt of 9 


bey you. may urge 1 dee of 
the avaritious, whoſe 2 pineſs being entirely 
centred in encreafing wealth is dimi-, 
nithed: mob, every at of charity, to which 
no return from the objects 


— — But pray, ſuppoſe they can ex- 
| 3 niary return, is there no happi- 

; = col; from charitable offices, and the 

reflection of . — relieved the wants and di- 
ſtreſſes of their poor, miſerable fellow - creatures. 
I believe upon a ſerious, and impartial con- 
faderation of the matter, you will find this 
fund of happineſs ſufficient for the extraor- 
dinary beneficence of the covetous, which, I 
am afraid ſeldom flows from 1505 favorite diſin- 


tereſted motive. 


As I have * exceeded the bounds 
of a letter, I will conclude for the pre- 
ſent, till you give me reaſon to think 
the contrary, that our cauſe has a ſtronger 
claim to favour than yours, as being more 


Reply ſoanded in ** and at leaſt more 
agreeable 
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11 the reaſonings in Wk letter are 2 en- 
tirely agreeable to the doctrines advanced in 
the Dr's work, I hope you will excuſe them, 
as I have not read his Eſſay fince I had 
the happineſs of being a, pupil under that 
learned gentleman, who is not 7 an hanour. 
to St. Jobn's College in e \bat to the 
republic of letters in * | 


Work. Vid oy katy 
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INCE my * in town much of my 
[PETE n I 
to intruſt 


— Oo re pled 
EE _ ou will now . 
bet my opidion. _ T- ſhould have been glad 
you, had not that Injunction upon me, 
- for the province of criticiſm 2 een 
ed Ait b far cotiſtitution, and by no means 
re of ſd re- 
— my defive however, raden than 
diſappoint your expectations, I will hazard a 
few remarks upon your friend's compoſitions, 


which ſhall meet with that candour recom- 
mended by Mr. Porr, 


— — . fording, hike 4 fuk 


Semething ts bleme, and ſomething ts commend. 
An of Criticiſm. 


The Eſſay upon Tragedy, generally ſpeaking, 
is a maſterly perf:rmance, and, if he had 


avoided a few Nævos infperſos corpore pulchro, 
had done honour to the author ; but as ſome 
Sviticular features are + unequal to the beauty 
of others, they blemiſh and deſtroy the regu- 
lar ſublimity of the whole. In particular, I 
think his ſentiments injudiciouſly refined, 
where he confines the poet in the choice of 
his hero, and allows him only the contracted 
theatre of ſovereignty to range in, but utterly 
condemns 
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every other fühd of materials 48 


y of our beſt tragedies 
drawn Train « common life, Which generally 
ſpeaking are 2 great 'ornaments/to the | 
and as exalted productions of the drama, as 
any it can boaſt. All that can” be urged in 
defence of his opinion is, that, as any un- 
uſual phænomenon in the heavens is apt to 
ſurprize us more than the nocturnal ap- 
pearance of the ſtars, ſo the diſtreſſes of 
royalty, becauſe removed from vulgar eyes, 
generally excite greater emotions, than the 
more familiar misfortunes of inferior life. 
But this is by no means a ſufficient vindi- 
cation of his plea, for it is not enough that 
tragedy ſurprizes, greater and more extenſive 
views employ the poet's attention, and make 
that only a ſubordinate effect of nd a 


I can by no means agree with his aſſer- 
tion, that it is neceſſary to the 
the drama — that the cataſtrophe be wound 
up in the death of the hero, which he 
urges ought to be effected by ſurprizing and 
undreamt of 3 to engage the attenti- 
on, and rouſe the paſſions of the audience. 
In my opinion the effect is greater, at leaſt it 
is more pleaſing, when we ſee a great and 
good man, (and ſuch ay ſhould be RC 

wi 


ü of 6 
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with the title of Hero) ſtruggling with a. 
of - misfortunes, and after bravely com- 


bating the ſtorm, riſing „ e 
n eſſential merit f 
his own greatneſs 2 — 


reſult, —— every, one wiſhes, will not | 
to ſurprize and tranſport the r 
if chey have any . fellow-fecling at all, will, 
as they ſhared in his misfortunes, rejoyce and 
ſympathiſe in his proſperity. I am aware 
that cuſtom may be urged againſt me, which 
bears ſo —_ an aſcendancy over men 
to influence all their opinions, which gives 
(as Seneca F juſtly - obſerves) © reputation from 
frequency, and makes error itſelf _ 
& right, v en it has the public ſanction; 
many of our dramatic writers are fond — 
ſhedding blood, and generally alarm the the- 
atre with the agonies and groans of death, 
which indeed are calculated to raiſe horror, 
but will never | awaken the ſoft emotions of 
the ſoul, and therefore fall ſhort of the prin- 
cipal deſign of tragedy ; but cuſtom in this 
inſtance, cannot, as in moſt other particulars, 
give a ſanction, fince credentials of merit muſt 

determined by nature, Fe is the OF 
Judge 1 in ſuch caſes. ; xd, 0 


"Fi" ſentiments in regard to " moplity I 
entirely ſubſcribe to; * * the whale 


&*T. % 15 6. 
07% 39 
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bt! 
11 — potamus quod - frequentiu: ; Refi apud Nov locum locum 
teuet Error, ubi pus qd en po 
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thread of the drama, that ſhould be religi- 
ouſly obſerved, not only to give dignity and 
authority to the characters, but improvement 
and inſtruction to the audience. Nay in . 

many caſes morality is a ſource. of the moſt 

refined entertainment, for it relieves our at- 
tention from tedious relations, and unintereſt- 

ing adventures, by awakening the powers of 
contemplation into ſerious and important re- 
en its ee mot e n 


5% 


His reaſonings in regard to the language 
are of the 1 3 though he dwells 
upon it as of the utmoſt importance, and 
theft the fundamental concern of the au- 
thor. To wave this particular, which every 
one muſt ſee is erroneous, I am greatly ſur- 
prized that fo judicious a critic permits the 
tragic muſe to be fettered in the cramping. 
manacles of rhyme, which he thinks entirely” 
compatible with her nature. How ill adapted 
this fort of verſe is to the bold aſpirings of 
tragedy every one ſees in ſome inſtances left 
us by . DxyDEx and LEE, who with all their 
enthuſiaſm are cold, and infipid, when re- 
ſtrained theſe fetters of genius, and at 
beſt but barely tolerable verſiers. A darin 
and uncontrouled fire is the eſſential attribute 
of tragedy, which ſpurns the narrow limits 
of art, and boldly ſoars into the extenſive 


domain of fancy, where, like the prieſteſs 
— 


of the Delphic God, 
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— $42 pours withunt cuitrouſ tex. be. 
den fees raging e e 
Male SHLEL 10d 
"Bot" 1 for *, — to dhe 
„I have little more to do 
| Sdwice it; for through the whole both in 
his ſentiments and diction he is, like LonG1- 
_ e Tbe hint 

en from! y ingenious, 
ien 
admiration, had he heightened the perſpective 
— a r 3 de a village waſting che 
it's evening ejaculations on. 
= . Volumes of aſcending ſmoke. The 


uſe. he makes of Thames, in g and 
introducing , him into the bly of the 


muſes, ſciences, and graces, doing - homage 


wtso the Goddeſs of Delicacy, is extremely fine, 


- and. ſcarce inferior to any be:uty of ancient 
or modern production. The delicacy with 
Thich he touches characters in life is like 
that of the moſt: remarkably foft opera- 
tors in ſurgery; for the tendereſt probe is 
uſed in inveſtigating the ſores, and the niceſt 
{kill exerted in healing them over. In ſhort, 
Jam ſo enamoured of this eſſay, that 1 
could dwell with on its excellency, 
but ac I am ſenſible you. are no ſtranger to 
it's beayties, and as time at preſent is pre- 
D by 


uſſuring you how much, I am, Sir * &c. 
2 ee 
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! reſee., the of a long Letters 
which, as it is wing .chicfly. to 306 op 
commands, I; requires on apology 
on my part. tis 4 difficult,, or at eaſtca 
A office,, $9:gratify. your: * 
which lays me; under the necefiny either 

my Own.” 
of Mr. ADn180N, in the | 
has given the Roman poets above thoſe gf all 
Fer nations in his Diflertation De inſigniari- 


us. Remanorum. Pperis. But, as there} is more 
friepd(hip, i in hazarding my awn. judgment, 
than in not complying with the requeſt at 
. 1; will venture to ſend vou m 
2 of the matter, hegging, 18 a regt 
procal favour, that you will\oblige: me wWinh 
8 and in Ee treat 
t ot wur OWN n N 
Wr e N ee 


meet with 

favourite VI x GIL, yet 1 cannot helf 
that in one, and that a very Uiſti 
perfection in epic poetry, he falls greatiy i 
terior' to Hog, namely, in variety of cha- 
racter. And by the way, Mr. AppisoN 
in the beginning of the diſſertation before us 
CP determines- — . in re Peat 


+ 68 vl 


7 
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 maximes inclaruerunt 6H et Ramumrum 


 VirerLIs,; yet in another compoſition intitled 
AD ifeoirſe on antient' ah mater Len. 
h Ack nowledges this ? in Viſtots 


and owns the ſuperiotity ef *Homrs. Hor 
ar this defect, Which indeed is of great O. 
b p6em; degtades VInC L. in 


A temple cf Farks,'1:ſybraſt"to your deter- 


I thinke it inten- 
teſtably obviou ges 
bays as the undoubted right ef his 
et.. 8 amo Sd agu 26d 


Tue N git Rid. eid. n nian 130139 
1 ur own coun 5 — Mk ren too Lju 5 judge 
ſuperidr in this for itr variety of 


acer he is Certainiy unrivaled varying Pen 
Went Wiha Peufiar 'Afoke, ich, like 
he? golden fan in ide paintings of Titi, 
betrays? it Maſter's Hand. In deſeribing co. 
Tape, for inſtance; he does not like Vine, 
different Rerdes make it identical, s 

—— Fortemgue Gyan, fortemque- Choenthins,. 


but deſcribes one couragious with prudence, 


and:anothet impetuouſly headſtrong. And in 
her: chance the ſame variety en en | 
vail; ofetl zh: ft 120 0177 nt 


— di 1 think. ViroIL: umd in heroic 
poetry alone, but in my opinion he is greatly 
ſutpaſſed in paſtoral by the Grert Tlixockirus. 
In VIßeIL!s et there is a purity of ſtile, 
and refinement of ſentiment not entirely agree- 
Able to the manner of ſhepherds; but in the 


"Grecian ſuch an air of Emplicity in both 
diction 


450 * 1 
diction 1 8 unis, fly | prevails, | 
with a beautiful mixture of. dialeta. that the 


are purely. paſtoral; and. ſuch as wwe 


E 
ould * Vinh I Tem; ag pO | 


ſhepherds. 
We dre ac paſtorals in ow! 
guage wrote by Mr. Philips, which in E 


particular indeed are wr to a etz bl, | 


as there are ſeveral very fla 


them, I don't know Rr, ON teal 


lowed a competitor for. fame with Scher of 
theſe illuſtrious authors. Mr. PoE Py 

1y' erred in this kind of F Nis 

being rather the converſation ' of couftiers 
than the ſimple diſcourſes of illiterate and 
innocent peaſants; but as his were che 

Ful wantonneſſes of a juvenile genius, their 
little blots and blemiſhes are enſily loſt in the 


radiant Win of his GENE "Pore. ©” wg 


The wreath of paſtoral ! is eee 
due to our country man SPENCER, who in ſen- 
timent, diction, and manner has undoubtedly 
you us the repreſentation of the Golden Age, 


om whence we muſt date the birth of paſto- 


ral, Nor muſt it be forgot, that the paſtoral 
wrote in the Scot's language, intitled the Gentle 
Shepherd, is in this ſpecies of compoſition a 
very maſterly performance ; but as it's beauties 
are almoſt confined to the underſtingings of one 
ſett of people, it has not an opportunity of meet- 
ing with the univerſal applauſe it deſerves. 
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Buch ; 5 vom ies ard to that p 

<” oo ha 

| ente f; 5 in FN 
n Nctions, 1 cannot help 


ing . 1 e 2hprany that be! is 


cartaiply, wrong, n;preferring. V1R@1z to all 


"; in his s Georgics, 
er 


N . „but 
ith that va at. ſuperiority Mic. AvpisgN 
"moe ni mg, ving ſome very 
. the eld. of, glory, who 
vant maturity to mellow their 

* them equally illuſtrious: in 
TR e Ot other ma 15 


a ite in 2 7 Bran 188 at . 5 
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